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INTRODUCTION 


One of the important items which the Subcommittee on Labor and 
Labor-Management Relations put on its agenda of investigation and 
study was the problem of the wise use of our manpower resources. 
We have been able to get to particular segments of this problem, 
particularly migratory labor, minority groups, and agricultural labor. 
But it was not possible for us to deal at any length with the problem in 
general. Rather than to ignore these gener: al plans altogether we 
asked the Industrial Relations Center of the U niversity of Minnesota 
to prepare a kind of syllabus of the major facets of the manpower prob- 
lem, which is what this report is about. It should be noted that this 
report does not seek to recommend policy; rather it concentrates on 
raising the questions which need to be asked if we can somehow get 
to the point where we are not dealing with manpower problems on 
a crisis basis and can afford the luxury of the long view. 

The subcommittee wishes to express its gratitude to Prof. Dale 
Yoder, director of the Industrial Relations Center at the University 
of Minnesota and his associate, Prof. Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., for 
their willingness to undertake this enterprise on short notice. It was 
felt that their long experience with the subject at hand would make 
possible a useful guide or blueprint which would be useful to the Con- 
gress and, through the Congress, the people of the Nation. 

As is our rule with respect to reports of this kind, no member of the 
committee or of the subcommittee 1s committed to the selection of facts 
or such conclusions as may be contained in the report. 


Husert H. Humpurey, Chairman. 
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1.0 PREFACE? 


Democracy today faces a crisis in finding a satisfactory manpower 
policy and program. It meets its severest test in attempting to plot a 
course for the careers of its working men and women of the present 
and future. Democracy, in its determination to allow each citizen to 
decide on and create his own career, may lose out in world leadership. 
For any promising policy and program today must look far ahead. 
Advance planning of careers cannot be escaped—no matter how ob- 
jectionable the term and thought may appear—because the individual 
careers of many future citizens must be planned far in advance. 

The situation is assimple asthat. The point is that in today’s world 
of work, men and women do not simply find or fall into their niches 
in the structure of employment. For millions of our future citizens, 
the jobs we want them to do require from 2 to 10 years of special 
preparation. Our modern civilization is built around that kind of 
jobs—the jobs of teachers, scientists, research specialists, technicians, 
professional persons. We can’t maintain or improve the kind of life 
we want to live without them. And we can’t have them without 
planning for them. For tomorrow, we must plan and provide for 
specialized manpower in quantities and proportions never before 
contemplated. 

To describe and explain the need for such a manpower blueprint is 
the purpose of this report. It has been written in nontechnical lan- 
guage for lay citizens in the hope that, through understanding, we can 
meet this crisis as our Nation has always met crises—by overcoming 
them. 

2.0 MAKING THE MOST OF MANPOWER 


We are all interested in manpower, because we are manpower. We 
are anxious to help solve manpower problems, because they are our own 


1Prepared by Dale Yoder and Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., of the Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Minnesota. 

2 This is a case in which the impossible took a little, but perhaps not enough, more time. 
Apologies should probably be made by the authors for several deficiencies of this hurried 
attempt to put together a frame of reference in which to appraise a few of the many 
facts and phases of present and prospective manpower problems. The need for such 
a suimmary and outline seems to us so evident, however, that the opportunity could not 
be ignored, in spite of heavy end-of-the-quarter responsibilities and the certainty that the 
subject deserves much more time and attention. 

We have tried to write about manpower and our manpower prospects and problems in 
nontechnical terms. The discussion here advances no new or novel viewpoints, so far as 
our professional colleagues are concerned. It was not written for them. We have sought 
to outline manpower problems in terms that are entirely understandable by laymen. In 
so doing, we have necessarily slighted many complicated relationships. The discussion is 
confined to major and fairly simple economic considerations. The treatment is not ex- 
haustive but is focused on what seem to us to be the most crucial problems. We have 
purposely avoided discussion of collective bargaining and labor relations, not because these 
institutions are not important to manpower but because even a cursory treatment would 
have required more time and attention than we could give it. 

Thanks are due several members of the University of Minnesota Industrial Relations 
Center staff for help in finding and checking references and preparing the manuscript. 
Special mention should be made of the valuable assistance of Roberta Nelson, Nora East- 
man, Marilyn Nelson, Delores Elwood, and Margene Johnson. 
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personal problems. We are all concerned with what is happening and 
is going to happen to manpower, because what happens to manpower 
happens to us. 

Most of us have already done a good deal of serious thinking about 

manpower problems, particularly “about those that involve our own 
personal and family m: one er. We have wondered if we were work- 
ing on the right job for us, or what jobs our sons and daughters will 
find when the “vy are ready to maak or how we might find a better job 
for one of our friends. We have speculated about the future of our 
own jobs and wondered who will fill them when we retire. We have 
worried a bit about what we will do when we have to quit our present 
job, perhaps at age 65. We have worried, too, about helping our boy 
or girl through college, or about how long he or she may spend in 
military service, or how anyone can forec ast what jobs will be good 
for the young men and women of the next generation. 

Some of us have lived through periods of widespread unemploy- 
ment. We know the hardships that flow from such a mass waste of 
manpower. Weare anxious to prevent another depression. Some of 
us have struggled through long years of apprenticeship or professional 
training. We know, at first hand, something of the problems of train- 
ing manpower. We know that training for the skilled crafts and the 
professions is long, tedious, and expensive. We also know that we 
must have these important occupations—that we can’t live as we want 
to without them. 

Others of us know what it means to be in the “wrong” jobs for most 
of our lives. We know the unhappiness, dissatisfaction, and frustra- 
tion of working at tasks we weren’t “cut out” to do. We know we 
haven’t done them well. We wish we had found jobs in which we 
could have “whistled while we worked”—enjoyed our work and really 
done our level best. 

We have, all of us who are adults, faced manpower problems, for 
they are our day-to-day problems of getting a job and doing a job. 
Many of us suspect that these problems are more complicated today 
than ever before. We are wondering how the Nation’s defense pro- 
gram will affect our jobs. We are speculating about our responsibili- 
ties, as a part of the Nation’s manpower, in military services. How 
will the draft affect the jobs, the careers of our children? Will all of 
us be drawn into a program of national service? 

Ae | Blue prints for manpower 

Most of us know what jobs we want, now and in the future. We 
have ideas, too, about the job plans of our children. We recognize the 
need for thinking ahead about jobs, for we know that many of them 
me training and experience and can only be performed if offices, 
factories, and other equipment are ready. We have to make arrange- 
ments to get training and experience if we are to be ready for these 
jobs. That problem is especially clear as we help our youngsters 
make plans for their careers. They must go to school, gain experience, 
perhaps serve an apprenticeship or inter nship. The path of prepara- 
tion may be long and tedious. Their long-range plans may resemble a 
map or blueprint of their future. 

Some of us have worked with hand tools and worn-out or obsolete 
equipment. We know how we are handicapped if the best facilities 
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are not available. We realize that if our energy and effort is to be 
most productive, we must look ahead and be sure that the best equip- 
ment is ready for use in the jobs of the future. 

Our whole society has to think far ahead if its total manpower 
is to be ready for the jobs to be done 5, 10, or 20 years from now. 
— we can’t suddenly and without warning call out a million extra 

vachers or a half million skilled craftsmen or extra thousands of 
Gali, doctors or scientists. The number of school teachers avail- 
able in 1960 will be largely determined by 1956. How many medics 
and scientists we shall have in 1975 will be fixed 10 years earlier. 

We need blueprints, maps, or guides to help us make manpower 
decisions at the time they must be made—frequently a long time 
before the actual job is to be done. We can get off the track in 
manpower very easily and with disastrous results. There are real 
hazards if we fail to think ahead. We can have too many persons 
ready and waiting for jobs that do not open. We can train for jobs 
that will not exist. We can get ready for the wrong jobs. We can 
handicap our manpower with poor tools and facilities. 

In the pages that follow we shall look at the problems our Nation 
faces in trying to create and maintain such a manpower blueprint. 
We shall try to ask ourselves the most important manpower questions 
that we face in the next few years. We will, of course, be looking 
at these problems in the aggregate; that is, as a whole, on a broad, 
Nation-wide basis. But we will always remember that we are not 
talking about anyone else; we are talking about us—our families, 
our children. For we are the Nation’s “manpower.” 


2.2 <A resourceful resource 


Viewed as a whole, our manpower may be regarded as a natural 
resource. There are advantages in thinking of manpower as a resource. 
Such a viewpoint suggests that we treat manpower with at least as 
much foresight and consideration as we do our other natural re- 
sources—our iron, timber, petroleum, coal, soil, or livestock, for 
example. We develop them. We try to protect and conserve them. 
We restrict their exploitation—that is, we prevent them from being 
needlessly destroyed. We insist that they shall not be wasted. We 
should be at least as careful with our human resources. 

Of course, manpower resources are a distinctive type of resource, 
because they are human beings. We regard them as by all odds our 
most valuable resource. For us, people come first and everything 
else second. ‘The human being is the ultimate in our system of values. 

At the same time, human resources are the most complicated. The 
men and women who make up our manpower are more versatile, 
more flexible in their possibilities of service to themselves and to 
others, and more wiinnll x in their reactions than any other resource. 
The forces and conditions that explain their behavior—which make 
them tick—are more complex than the atom bomb. We are self- 
determining, thinking persons. We not only decide how we will 
apply our own energies and abilities, but, at the same time, we specify 
how all our other resources shall be used. We make such decisions 
and wield such an influence because we are free to think and plan. 

We are not really so powerful in our own strength. Manpower is 
not much “power” in comparison with the power it controls. It has 
become steadily less important in terms of its physical “power” with 
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each passing year. When the Nation was established, manpower was 
the principal power source. By mid-nineteenth century, manpower 
produced only about 15 percent of the total power in use. Today, man- 
power is less than 5 percent of our industrial power. Yet manpower 
is not less critical nor crucial; on the contrary, it has become more and 
more important in all industrialized nations. That is because man- 
power is the one indispensable resource. 

At any given time, potential manpower resources are limited. 
National manpower resources cannot be suddenly doubled or trebled 
to meet unexpected needs. As a whole, they grow only by birth and 
immigration. Further—although we are always finding new means 
of performing certain tasks that have been parts of men’s or women’s 
jobs—no ¢ omplete substitute for manpower is available or conceivable. 
We have synthetic rubber and ersatz coal, but no one will ever find a 
perfect substitute for you. 

Although 150 millions of people and 60 millions of workers sounds 
like a very large supply, our manpower is by no means as extensive as 
that of some other nations. Our citizens represent only about 6 per- 
cent of the world’s population. We are not only a minority group, as 
far as the world is concerned, but a small minority. 

On the other hand, we are not just patting ourselves on the back 
when we say that our manpower is “better” than that of most other 
nations. Our health (we are probably the healthiest large Nation in 
the world, as attested by our death rates) and our prosperity (we are 
unquestionably the wealthiest Nation in the world, as evidenced by our 
per capita consumption) are the direct result of a fortunate and wise 
combination of manpower and other resources and our free enterprise 
system. For example, in our economy, only about one-eighth of our 
active manpower has to work on farms to provide us with food and 
clothing and other agricultural products. In many nations, three- 


fourths or four-fifths of all the labor force must farm to pr ovide these 
basic necessities of life. 


2.3 Why worry about manpower? 


But we shall have to do some very careful thinking and planning if 
we are to maintain our leadership in manpower. Our future man- 
power problems will not solve themselves. Central to all of them is 
the necessity of insuring the best possible development of human re- 
sources and the best opportunities for their effective application. We 
must always strive to create an ideal combination of manpower with 
other resources. We must provide the best preparation of human 
resources for maximum satisfaction and contribution. We must min- 
imize all types of waste in the application of human resources. - 

How can we apply available human resources to insure the best life 
for all of us and for our children? What incentives will encourage 
present and future citizens to prepare for and find the best possible 
use for their services? How can we create situations in which each 
one of us will voluntarily maximize our contribution to the general 
good? How can we prevent the waste of our most precious, most ver- 

satile, most complicated resource? How can we best dispose and 
apply and conserve our human resources ? 

These are difficult questions. We must always recognize the fact 
that we have many conflicting claims on the demands for our human 
resources. We can apply our energies and abilities in many different 
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ways. Shall women work, or shall they keep house and direct family 
activities? Shall employees devote all their thought and energy to 
jobs, or shall they hold public office and give muc ch of their time to 
their churches, schools, and other public affairs? In our society, no 
single authority answers these questions. Each of us does. 

At the same time, we must tr y to assure an equality of opportunit 
to all our citizens. This, in itself, is a difficult assignment. We onal 
for example, encourage lots more manpower to enter certain types of 
jobs by guaranteeing very high compensation. But would that be fair 
to all the rest of us? We might regulate all wages and income, or 
arbitrarily assign men and women to jobs. We might draft manpower 
for work, as we have for military service. But such arbitrary action is 
offensive to Americans. We object to extensive governmental inter- 
vention in labor markets. We insist on a wide area of freedom for 
each citizen in his plans to find and prepare for and hold jobs. How 
can we help each person to make the wisest choice ? 

We prefer to work out the answers to such questions ourselves. We 
must recognize the fact that we are talking to ourselves about ourselves. 
We must realize that we are both the disposed and the disposers of 
manpower, the applied and the appliers, the conserved and the con- 
servers. In our + ad ‘atic, free enterprise society, human resources 
make their own plans and decisions for their own disposition, applica- 
tion, and conservation. We have to do our own worrying about all 
of us. 

2.4 People versus things 

Americans regard people as the first consideration in every problem. 

a hat happens to people is always the most important question. But 

e all realize that what will happen to people in their jobs depends in 
aie on what has happened to “things.” Whether you can do as much 
as you now do, and do it as well or better than you now do it, depends 
on whether you have as good tools as you now have. 

The point here is that our manpower resources will inevitably suffer 
if we use our other resources improperly or fail to develop them ade- 
quately. We have to maintain the proper balance, the favorable mix- 
ture of all our resources. A toolmaker or assembler in the future auto- 
mobile factory would produce and earn much less than he should if we 
failed to provide him with the best in high-powered, carefully engi- 
neered tools and machines. Our farmers would need lots more help, 
and each would produce much less if they didn’t have the best in 
tractors, planters, cultivators, combines, livestock and seed. We have 
to maintain a careful watch in our development of all resources to be 
sure that we create the best possible equipment and working environ- 
ment for our manpower. 

This may sound simple. It isn’t. For we leave the planning and 
development of these other resources largely to individual initi: itive. 
We don’t say to anyone, “You have to save and put your savings in 
factories or mines or timberlands or farms.” We don’t tax their earn- 
ings to buy all capital goods as some other nations do. Rather, we pay 
ourselves for savings. We like that arrangement, in spite of the fact 
that we know it creates many tough questions for us. 

For we have to decide as individuals how much of our income we 
will not use at present but will put into savings and thus into tools 
and equipment to be used in the years ahead. We have to decide 
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whether to spend each dollar or to save part of it. And we have to 
think of what the job holders of tomorrow will need if they are to 
produce and earn more. Perhaps most diflicult, we have to figure out 
a fair payment for these savings and for the equipment they provide. 

Out of our efforts to be foresighted and farsighted in this compen- 
sation of other resources come many of our severest differences of opin- 
ions. Shall wages be higher? We all say “Yes.” But how much 
higher? How fast shall they rise? How ail must we plan to save 
if we are to be sure of adequate investment in new machines and equip- 
ment? And how can we shape the stream of savings and investment 
so that we shall constantly improve physical facilities, provide 
more and better jobs, at the same time that we improve our personal 
living seales? And, toughest question of all, how can we stabilize this 
distribution with a minimum of government regulation and interven- 
tion in our day-to-day decisions and activities? 

‘These are inevitable background questions in our planning for man- 
power. They have to be kept in mind all the time. Moreover, we 
must keep on trying to find the best possible answers, for the answers 
that seem best today may not be appropriate 10 years hence. 


2.5 Our experimental model 


One reason such answers change and we have to keep on studying 
these questions is the fact that we are really experimenting with a 
relatively new niodel in employment relationships. The present-day 
system of employment has no long history. Free men have been free 
to hire and be hired for only a rel: itively short time. For thousands 
of years before, men and women worked as members of families or 
tribes or clans, or they were masters and slaves. They didn’t bar- 
gain about how, or when, or how much they would pay or be paid. 
T hey couldn't hire anyone they pleased or work anywhere they wanted 
to. They had no unions, no collective bargaining, no minimum wage 
laws, no escalator clauses. They had no vote in a government that 
could act for them when individual action was not enough. 

Our first factory was established less than 200 years ago, in 1787. 
Our first unions appeared about the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The institutions we have developed in this short period 
are comparatively new and novel. ‘They unquestionably have many 
“bugs” inthem. We must constantly strive to improve them. 

‘The American free-enterprise economy has a built-in feature that 
many of us may not appreciate fully. In our society, the customers are 
major economic decision makers. Thus, the ‘y have an important role in 
determining what goods and services will be made and how they are 
made. We change our production and distr ibution frequently in what 
amounts to a continuing series of experime all designed to serve 
the customer (all of us) better. 

We also whe democratic planning and experimenting in our em- 
ployment relationships. Problems change, and solutions change— 
but we are unique in that we experiment and seek answers demo- 
cratically, in employment problems as well as political proble ms. 

There’s a lot we don’t know about these new employment relation- 
ships. We have a lot to learn. On every major preblem, as will be 
noted in later sections of this report, we need more facts, more under- 
standing. We need to study, to analyze facts and check our theories, 
to weigh our hunches and opinions. Are we sure what jobs any indi- 
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vidual man or woman can best fill? Do we know for certain what 
characteristics are required for the best possible farmer, or foreman, 
or airplane pilot, or storekeeper, or scientist? How much of an in- 
crease in wages will encourage men to change jobs? How many man- 
hours will be required next year or 5 years s hence in making automo- 
biles or washing machines? How much productivity should we rea- 
sonably expect from a welder or a baker? How can we determine 
a fair day’s work or a fair day’s pay for that work? How much vaca- 
tion time do we really want?) What hours of work are most desirable? 

These are but a few of the many questions on which we need more 
and more reliable information. Today, in a few of our universities 
and Government agencies, we are trying to find some answers. But 
blueprinting manpower would be much surer and we should make 
fewer mistakes if these studies were multiplied and speeded. We 
need far more manpower research. 

On this point, we may well note that the present emphasis in pub- 
lic aid for research largely ignores our need to know more about man- 
power. The National Science Foundation, financed by our Federal 
Government, invests millions in physical science but very little in 
manpower research. 

2.6 Jobs forall 


Which brings us to the fact that we need to blueprint jobs as well 
as careers. We need to know what kinds of jobs will need to be done 
when our future supplies of manpower are ready to work. Why pre- 
pare anyone to oul in a livery stable? Prospects for large ea hl 
in horseshoeing are not bright.. Some industries and occupations are 
declining in importance e, while others are growing. Our growing 
interest in international trade, our expansion in the field of electronics 
the imminence of atomic power—all are examples of changes that are 
almost certain to influence the jobs of the future. 

We need to give serious thought, too, to our part in creating jobs. 
What kinds of jobs do we want “for future generations? What levels 
of income and what living scales and standards do we seek? Most 
of us would vote in favor of progress; we want higher levels of income, 
more and better food and clothing and all the other things we can 
buy with higher earnings. Jobs that will pay more don’t just happen. 
If we want them to be here when our manpower is ready for them, 
we must plan it that way. We must set aside, from what we are 
earning now, the savings that will provide better tools, machines, and 
equipment for the jobs of tomorrow. 

We need a blueprint, then, that will help us match people and jobs 
in the future. Our blueprint must resemble a bird’s-eye view of 
gigantic assembly line, with manpower and jobs coming together in 
just the right mix. Of course, we will need to revise the blueprint 
frequently, for unexpected changes will unquestionably appear. By 
keeping our blueprints up to date, by forecasting manpower supplies 
and the manpower requirements of jobs, we should be able to make the 
most of and do the most for our human resources, within the frame- 
work of our free economy. 


oe 


wel Long-te rm man powe) goals 


We Americans know what we want, so far as manpower is concerned. 
We have identified our general, long-term manpower goals. We can 
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state them fairly simply, although their achievement is far from 
simple: 

(1) We want to maintain an even balance of jobs and job holders, 
with enough manpower working to raise living scales for all our citi- 
zens and permit us to help the less fortunate in other nations to im- 
prove their living and Working conditions. 

(2) We want to help all our men and women, now and in the future, 
to have the best, most productive, most profitable jobs they can fill. 
We want them to find the jobs in which they can be most happy and 
enthusiastic and effective. 

(3) We want to assist every member of our labor force team in 
maximizing his contribution and his reward for that contribution, by 
developing and applying his highest talents in his chosen career with 
the latest and best in tools and equipment. 

(4) We want to insure the careful protection and conservation of 
all our manpower, to avoid its waste or careless use, to eliminate any 
semblance of a human scrap pile. 

(5) We want to accomplish all these objectives in a free society in 
which men and women make their own decisions with a minimum of 
dictation and enforced direction and in which personal advancement 
is limited only by insistence that considerations of general welfare 
shall always hold top priority. 

These area, what may be described as basic goals. They represent 
long-term, over-all objectives of our American society. The goals of 
individual citizens and of special groups do not always coincide with 
these social goals. The individual may be so interested in his own 
personal advancement and welfare as to ignore his fellows. Many 
groups may seek special advantages for their members. For this rea- 
son, problems of regulation and control cannot be avoided. As a na- 
tion, we must reconcile these conflicting objectives, prevent unfair ad- 
vantages to individuals or groups, and help individuals do their part 
toward attainment of social goals. 

This is not to imply that individuals or groups must be rigorously 
restricted or subjected to detailed regulation. Neither does it imply 
that divergent or conflicting goals are socially unhealthy. On the 
contrary, in a democratic society, citizens are encouraged to create 
their own goals and strive to attain them. Social restrictions are im- 
posed only to the extent necessary to enforce the rules of the game and 
to protect and advance social goals. 

Indeed, conflicts and differences of opinions as to goals are inevitable 
in a free society. Such conflicts appear within the individual citizen. 
On the one hand, for example, he seeks to earn more, to advance his 
economic status. On the other, he wants more leisure, more time of 
his own. He must resolve these conflicting objectives and decide 
how much of his leisure to give up in order to earn what he regards as 
desirable. Similarly, he may have to decide whether to work and 
earn an income now or train for a more complicated job several years 
from now. He may be interested in several jobs, so that he must 
make a choice. He may have to choose between a job he enjoys more 
and another which pays more. 

Differences in goals are healthy, too, in that they provoke discussion 
and help us to move ahead. Much of our progress may be traced to 
the constant redefinition of goals. How can we create the best possible 
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jobs for future manpower? Our citizens pre not one but many 
answers to this question. How can we make present jobs more satis- 
fying and productive? Again, we have many answers rather than a 
single answer. QOut of the discussion that ensues, we select what seem 
to us the best answers. 

The essence of our long-term goals has remained much the same, 
however, throughout the history of our country . The goals outlined 
above are our long- term objectives, and we are determined to attain 
them. 


2.8 Manpower emergencies 

From time to time, our society must modify even its most widely 
accepted, long-term goals because of special problems that arise. The 
current “cold war,” for example, has influenced our objectives with 
respect to the application of manpower resources. We have, of neces- 
sity, accepted an additional and modifying goal—that of military 
preparedness. We have agreed that we must sacrifice some of the 
possible advantages to be gained by the best possible disposition and 
application of manpower to pe: acetime jobs in order to maintain our 
military preparedness. 

Other contingencies than war—world-wide depression, for ex- 
ample—may force us to introduce new objectives or modify our pro- 
grams designed to attain long-term goals. We may wish to sacrifice 
some of our own economic gains to aid other nations, as we have, for 
example, in the years since World War II. All such events can, how- 
ever, be met without giving up our long-term goals. Indeed, we have 
repeatedly shown our determination not to give them up. But man- 


power emergencies do modify our blueprints and raise additional 
difficult questions. 


3.0 MATCHING MEN AND JOBS 


Manpower can be spread thick or thin. It can be piled into a few 
jobs or broadcast over a lot. In our present society, we have more 
than 25,000 distinguishable types of jobs, and more than 60 million 
of us are filling them. Some of them—like those of horseshoers and 
livery-stable men —are becoming less numerous with each passing year. 
Others—like electronics technicians and welders and engineers—are 
demanding more and more manpower. Some jobs require only a few 
days or weeks training. Any red-blooded American boy or girl can 
quickly qualify. Others, however—for example, those of toolmakers, 
dentists, and se ientists—require from 3 to 10 years of training beyond 
the usual high-school education. We shall have to draw and maintain 
a sort of bifocal blueprint—one that combines the close-up with the 
far-away and sees both clearly. Our blueprint must be like our auto- 
mobile headlamps; it must have several beams so that we can focus on 
both the highway immediately before us and that which is far ahead. 
Some of our manpower must be guided to jobs for which it is fitted 
right now, while others are encouraged to undertake long months or 
years of preparatory training. 

In making our blueprint, one of the first questions we have to answer 
is: How many and what types of jobs do we want in the future? At 
first glance, an answer seems almost impossible. How can anyone say 
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how many jobs we will want 1 year or 10 years from now? And, even 
more difficult, what kind of jobs do we want 2 

Even if we were able to answer these questions, we would still face 
several more tough ones. How do we create the job situation we think 
desirable? How do we arrange for the 60 or 70 or 80 millions of 
job seekers of the future to find their way among the 20 or 30 thousand 
jobs? How do we get each one ready for the job he or she is to fill? 
Can we leave it to nature and chance? 

Obviously, this was no problem for Friday of Robinson Crusoe 
fame. That was easy; one job, one man, an extremely simple job of 
job finding. Buta iabor force of 70 million and thousands of jobs 
introduce fantastic possibilities for misplacement and misuse of man- 
power. They create problems that can’t be expected to solve them- 
selves. We shall all have to help. But how and how much? How 
do we help men and women to find their best jobs ? 

These are the types of questions that require answers, so far as the 
disposition and allocation of manpower are concerned. Some pos- 
silde answers we may find acceptable are suggested in the sections 
that follow. 


3.1 Too little or too late 


Which comes first or causes the other—the hen or the egg, the job 
or the job holder? Does the fact we have manpower create jobs, or 
do the jobs cause the manpower to become available? These are 
questions we won’t answer “Yes” or “No.” Over a short period of 
time, it appears that when numbers of jobs increase, more of our 
people enter the labor force. Over longer periods, however, it is clear 
that our own actions create jobs. In any case, we can say with cer- 
tainty that we need both jobs and job holders and that the two must 
match. 

Hence we must think about the numbers and kinds of jobs we want 
to provide in the immediate and more distant future. One way to 
arrive at some conclusions on that point is to consider how many 
people will be seeking jobs. We know that our population and labor 
force are growing. We have more people, and more of them work- 
ing now than in any other peacetime period. On the basis of the 
age distribution of our people, we estimate that our labor force will 
include approximately 68 million in 1960 and 75 million in 1985. 
We shall want enough jobs for all of them. 

We know also that the proportions of those under 20 years of age 
who are working appears to have stabilized, and that numbers and 
proportions of those over 50, working and available for work, will 
continue to increase. We can appare ently count on a large propor- 
tion of males less than 25 years of age being out of the civilian labor 
force because of their military service. Participation rates for 
women probably will continue to grow. The over-all expansion in 
our labor force can be forecast as approximately one-half million 
per year. Thus, in broad outline, we can predict how many jobs of 
all kinds we shall require. 

But can we depend on the growing army of candidates for jobs to 
create—by some automatic process—the growing numbers of jobs 
they will require? And even more important, will some mysterious 
force make these jobs the kind the job holders want and we want 
them to hold? Will laws of supply and demand or some other simi- 
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lar force provide just the right number of shoemakers and farmers 
and chemists and psychologists and economists and grocery clerks 
and plumbers? Or will these automatie controls fail to operate or 
only function when the mismatching of jobs and men has already 
caused great distress? 

Can the job-creating responsibility be left to natural forces? Can 
we be sure that enough machines and equipment will be ready, so 
that our jobs will result in peak production and output? In every 
industrial economy, this provision of adequate capital is essential 
to eflicient application of manpower. All modern societies are capi- 
talistic societies. And how shall we assure ourselves that this equip- 
ment and these facilities will be ready and waiting to make our jobs 
high-output jobs?) Can we depend on individual judgment, foresight, 
and initiative ? 

Some of us may be inclined to avoid any social responsibility or 
action in this area. We may feel that individual initiative will do 
the job of job creating—as well as man-and-job matching—well 
enough. A few others may suggest the other extreme of comprehen- 
sive public intervention, with government prescribing the jobs to be 
done, providing the capital and facilities, and drafting and assign- 
ing manpower to do them. Most of us have adopted a middle- ground 
position on this issue. We insist that a broad area be left for personal 
freedom and choice. We think that public agencies should help indi- 
vidual citizens in making wise decisions based on reliable information. 
We feel that, in a job system as complicated as ours, no individual 

can-—by his own effort—secure all the facts he needs. We are afraid 
that some jobs may not be done and the others may have to use “horse 
and buggy tools. If we leave these decisions to individuals on their 
own, W » afraid that either the jobs or the job holders will be too 
late. They won't match. 

Hence, we have established the fact that we want enough jobs to 
take care of our manpower resources and we want the kinds of jobs 
that will make our manpower better satisfied and more productive. 
To that end, we insist upon continued improvement in facilities and 
equipment, and we are prepared to encourage savings and investment. 
For the most part, we leave the provision of such capital_goods to 
individual initiative. That is one reason why we call our system a 
free economy. In unusual cases, however, where the amounts of ¢ ‘api- 
tal required are very great or where we feel that individual action 

‘an’t or won't provide enough equipment, tools, and facilities, we act 
cheetah government to supply these essentials to better jobs. The 
TVA is an example of such social action. 

The big question here, and the one on which decisions are yet to 
be made, asks: What are the yardsticks we apply in deciding to pro- 
vide social or public capital for jobs?’ How do we decide when gov- 
ernment shall step in? Closely related is the question: What public 
action is appropriate to encourage private capital‘ How shall we 
try to get our citizens to save and to invest in the tools and facilities 
we need to make our jobs most productive‘ And how can we get 
just the right amount of these factors for each job? We don’t want 
to overdo this process, because in doing so we would tend to waste 
our other natural resources—our iron, lumber, petroleum, and others. 
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3.2 Where are the facts? 


Will there be more or fewer jobs for steam engineers in 1965? Or 
for radio repairmen, or glaziers, or college professors ? If you are 

saving part of your income, what do you regard as the prospects for 
tin products or rayon or the trucking business? Would you be willing 
to provide tools for oil-well drillers in 1960, or equipment for making 
private airplanes? What are job prospects in textile mills, electric 
street railways, or veterinary medicine? 

Planning to match men and jobs 5 or 15 years hence—in a system 
in which 70 million job holders will be employed in some 25,000 jobs— 
is a very complicated type of forecasting. In order to hope for any 
measure of success, we need a Jot of information. 

As in our attempts to meet other manpower problems, our first 
and basic need is for reliable facts about jobs and the people who 
will be available to fill them. What jobs are presently unfilled ? 
What jobs are likely to be needing and hunting manpower in 5 years, 
10 years, or 20 years? What jobs are on the way out? What qualifi- 
cations are required for each of these jobs ? 

The cruder aspects of these present and future demands for man- 
power may be suspected from data already available to us. We know, 
for ex: imple, that demands for unskilled manpower have been declin- 
ing for at least half a century. In 1900, the unskilled made up more 
than a third (36 percent) of our labor force. Today, they are less than 
a fifth (19.8 percent). This trend has been so steady that we can 
reasonably expect it to continue. We know that reverse trends have 
been notable with respect to semiskilled employees, clerks, and profes- 
sional and technical persons. In these fields, our needs and employ- 
ment opportunities have been growing. Meanwhile, we know that 
skilled craftsmen have been required i in almost stable proportions for 
a century and that proprietors’ and managers’ jobs have shown wide 
variations in numbers and as a proportion of the whole. 

These crude facts are in themselves helpful. They suggest the 
general directions in which future employment opportunities lie. 
The -y imply, for example, that the unskilled, untrained employee will 
have increasing problems in finding a job in the future, that machines 
are gradually eliminating such jobs. This evidence points to the grow- 
ing need for technical, crafts, and professional training for the man- 
power of the future and suggests that we must plan to y employ grow- 
ing numbers in semiskilled, skilled, and professional jobs. 

We have similar crude guides in terms of trends in the demands of 
various industries. For example, it is clear that manpower needs in 
agriculture have been and are declining. In 1900, three-eighths of our 
labor force was employed in agriculture. By 1950, this. proportion 
had fallen to about one-eighth (12.8 percent). From the same evi- 
dence, domestic and per sonal services do not look promising in terms 
of jobs, although almost one-tenth of our manpower was thus em- 
ployed in 1900. Today, such jobs have almost disappeared, as house- 
work has been mechanized and families have come to depend on 
local service industries. Meanwhile, manufacturing has gained, and 
very large expansions are notable in wholesale and retail trade and 
especially in the service industries. 

We shall need more detailed information and more specific fore- 
casts, however, if we are to do a satisfactory job of helping individuals 
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to find their best niches in our complicated economy. We need to 
know which of the crafts are growing, what manufacturing industries 
give promise of expansion, what types of technicians will be needed, 
what professions will be in greater demand. We must consider the 
impact of changes in other areas. How will our added responsibili- 
ties in international affairs affect our manpower requirements? What 
industries and occupations will be influenced by atomic power? What 
job opportunities will be created and what reduced by the continued 
aging of our population? What should our children know, as they 
plan their careers, about the future prospects of specific industries 
and jobs? 

It is apparent that our need for these forecasts is greater than ever 
before, because the trend in jobs is away from those that can be filled 
by unskilled and inexperienced manpower and toward those that re- 
quire careful selection and several years of preparation. Only a 
limited proportion of our future citizens have the interests and apti- 
tudes essential to a good teacher or scholar or editor. We can’t simply 
encourage enough people to enter training for these and other similar 
fields. We must find the right people and find them early enough to 
train them. 

We can’t suddenly pull craftsmen, technicians, and professionals— 
electricians, anesthetists, scientists—out of a hat. We must know 
of our needs long before the needs are to be met. It will never again 
be satisfactory merely to have “enough” manpower; it must be the 
right kind, with the requisite personal aptitudes combined with the 
proper training and experience. 

To provide these essential job forecasts, we shall almost certainly 
want to pool our resources and efforts. This is an area where we need 
investigation and a great amount of careful work. Our Federal Gov- 
ernment has made a modest beginning in its “Occupational Outlook” 
studies. 


) 


3.3  Matchmakers for the millions 

By one means or another we have to provide assistance and coordina- 
tion in actually matching men and jobs, for this is a complicated, 
highly important task. Every one of the more than a million job 
changes In an average month represents both an opportunity and a 
hazard. It can be a step toward precisely the kind of man-job com- 
bination our goals prescribe. But it can also be another misstep, an- 
other error toward misapplication of our manpower resources. 

In job relationships as extended and complicated as ours, we need 
Nation-wide, highly qualified, and efficient placement services. Pub- 
lic or private, these job-finding agencies, if they are to help us toward 
our manpower goals, will require accurate technical information on 
all kinds of jobs in all parts of our Nation. Job-finding agency em- 
ployees will have to be aware of specific opportunities in a thousand 
local labor markets. They must know how to assess personal quali- 
fications and aptitudes and fit them to the requirements of jobs. They 
will have to be familiar with “job families,” the small or large groups 
of jobs in a variety of industries whose requirements are similar, so 
that a person qualified for one of them can be readiky adapted to the 
others. 

Here we must recognize several major questions of public policy. 
Shall such job-finding and placement services be public or private? 

26929—53——3 
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Shall individual employers be expected to provide them? Shall they 
be assisted or coordinated by State or Federal services? These are 
questions we shall have to answer, and soon. We know that public 
agencies have provided only a small part of these services in the past. 
Of current placements, only about 12 percent are made by public 
e need ment offices. 

Satisfactory men-job-matching services must maintain a Nation- 
wile overview of jobs. They must develop and maintain standard 
job descriptions and specifications that clearly identify the kinds of 
manpower needed. Moreover, we shall probably insist that this serv- 
ice be provided at low cost, on the ground that speedy, accurate man- 
and-job matching benefits all of us and that the costs of such service 

cannot properly be char ged to each individual who is assisted. 


3.4 Counseling on careers 


Deciding what to do with one’s life is a private matter. In this 
country, we insist on that. And we also insist that all avenues to all 
jobs shall be open to everyone. You can be—or at least you can try to 
be—a clerk, a craftsman, a lawyer, a nurse, or whatever you think 
you'd like. Moreover, you can change your mind about what you 
want to be as often as you please. 

Of course, no one can guarantee that you will make it, so far as 
your choice of a career is concerned. No one can assure you of suc- 
cess in your chosen vocation. No one has to hire you or buy your 
services or patronize your business. You may find that there’s no 
demand for the things you make, or that the field you have chosen is 
quite different from what you imagined. You may not be able to 
make a living doing what you think you want to do. No one guaran- 
tees you economic success. No one will assure you that your choice 
is the right one or the only one. No one will guarantee that you 
know what you really want to do or what you are qualified to do. 

For the million and a half new “threshold entrants” who come into 
the labor force for the first time each year—and for hundreds of 
thousands of older, more experienced members of the labor force who 
are not sure what they want to make their life’s work—the problem of 
choosing a career or changing earlier choices is important and ex- 
tremely difficult. Their problem is an important one for all of us, too, 
because their mistakes in career choosing occasion serious waste of our 
manpower resources. If they choose to ‘become teachers, for ex xample, 
they may spend several years in preparation and clutter up our 
already overcrowded teachers’ colleges, only to find much later that 
they aren’t personally fitted or really interested in teaching. Simi- 
larly, they may spend years prepar ing for jobs that won’t exist when 
they are ready to fill them. They may choose occupations in which 
they are unhappy and frustrated. They my spend their whole adult 
life pre paring for one job after another and finding in each case that 
they are in the wrong spot. 

Much of this unhappiness and wasted manpower can be avoided by 
2 double-edged program that (1) maintains a long-term survey and 


forecast of job opportunities and (2) provides a thoroughgoing assess- 


ment of personal aptitudes and interests. On the basis of facts made 
available by such a program, errors in vocational choice could be 
greatly reduced, as could the waste that follows such errors. 
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How can such a program be provided? Who can and should main- 
tain the basic and essential information on jobs, job requirements, and 
job prospects? Who can or should undertake the continuing, compli- 

cated studies that will provide such information? Where can the 
necessary expertness be found ¢ 

And who shall assume responsibility for appraising individual apti- 
tudes and interests?) Who shall help those choosing a career to build a 
balance sheet of their personal assets and liabilities? Who shall aid 
them in comparing their personal traits with career requirements or 
specifications? Who shall counsel with them and advise them of 
prospective opportunities ¢ 

‘Today, these responsibilities are widely divided. Public school 
officials may counsel high school students. But they have only crude 
information on prospective jobs and future job requirements. Public 
and private employment services take applications and compare them 
with manpower requisitions on hand. But they can assess personal 
traits only superficially, and they usually have only local information 
with respect to prospective job opportunities. Some coordination in 
and much greater emphasis on this whole responsibility for career 
guidance and placement for both present and future members of our 
labor force are clearly in order. 


> - 


oe) Training—a major h urdle 


Some jobs can be performed by anyone, but such positions are 
becoming fewer with passing years. Most jobs today require special 
training. In some cases it can be secured in less difficult preparatory 
positions. In others, necessary training may be provided in “on the 
job” lessons. For a growing proportion of all jobs—as has already 
been noted—long periods of preparatory training are essential. 
Special training relationships in employme nt have been created for 
craft jobs, while prospective job holders in the professions must attend 
professional schools or cofleges. The skilled craftsman—the steel- 
worker, bricklayer, stonecutter, for example—must learn a skill that 
may require from 1 to 6 years of what is called indentured apprentice- 
ship. Entrants to these trades must contract to st udy under the direc- 
tion of unions, craftsmen, and employers. Those who will practice 
the professions— the medic, lawyer, scientist—need from 4 to 10 years 
of college and university training plus a supervised internship. More- 
over, as crafts and professions change, their members may require 
additional continuation training. 

These essential qualifications for such jobs emphasize the importance 
of sound vocational advice and accurate forecasts of the social and 
economic needs for these occupations. ‘Tremendous wastes of man- 
power are inevitable if mistaken choices are made—if men and women 
undertake the wrong training or spend years in lengthy training for 
jobs that won’t exist by the time they are trained. 

At least as great a hazard arises out of the possibility that not 
enough qualified manpower will elect to be trained for these spe- 
cialized technical and professional jobs. For example, if our require- 
ments for skilled craftsmen are to remain approximately the same 
over the next 20 years (as is suggested in the trend over the past 50 
years), we should have some 800 000 apprentices in training each year. 
But only about 300,000 are taking such training at the present time. 

In general, a ratio of 1 apprentice for each 10 journeymen is re- 
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garded as essential to provide replacements for those who leave the 
crafts. Since the average period of apprenticeship is approximately 
4 years, this means that the average journeymen will have to serve 
some 40 years. On this minimal basis of 1 apprentice for 10 journey- 
men, 200,000 should finish training each year. How serious the cur- 
rent situation is may be judged from the fact that, for the 15 critical 
occupations identified at the outset of Korean hostilities, a year of 
strenuous campaigning enrolled only 300,000 apprentices, a ratio of 
1 apprentice to 22 journeymen. 

How can this situation be improved? How can more qualified 
manpower be encouraged to undertake craft training? Some tenta- 
tive answers may be suggested by an approach that considers the 
mayor reasons for the existing shortage. 

In part, our manpower has avoided craft training because of a fear 
that the need for craftsmanship is disappearing. It is true that many 
crafts have become unimportant as machines have made their skills 
relatively valueless. We need to know what are the prospects for the 
crafts that remain. If we knew that tool-making, the printing and 
building trades and others appear unlikely to be adversely affected for 
20 years ahead, that would help. But who is to make the necessary 
studies and supply that assurance ? 

Craft training is expensive. It costs the trainee in terms of long 
years of hard work. It may cost employers who pay wages and pro- 
vide facilities for training. It interferes with the work of skilled 
craftsmen who give a major part of the instruction. Perhaps we 
should seriously consider public subsidies, in view of our great social 
interest in the training of adequate numbers of craftsmen. 

Again, misfits in craft training involve costly personal mistakes, in 
that trainees who spend months or years in training may find that 
they don’t want to go on, that their career choice has been faulty. 
Improved personal assessment and guidance are especially important 
in this connection. 

Some unions have been reluctant to assume responsibilities for train- 
ing apprentices and have limited the numbers or ratios to be trained 
because they fear the creation of an oversupply of craftsmen. 

Ultimate financial incentives for craft training have been greatly 
reduced in recent years. Earlier, the skilled journeyman found an 
important incentive for training in the much higher earnings of the 
crafts. These differentials over noncraft wage rates have narrowed 
until they are small compensation for years of subsistence-wage ap- 
prenticeship. Twenty years ago, wage rates of skilled craftsmen 
averaged about 80 pere ent higher than those of unskilled ma npower in 
the same industry. Today, that differential is nearer 50 or 60 percent 
in many industries. In not a few, alert machine tenders with 6 weeks 
of experience or on-the-job training earn as much as craftsmen. 

What shall we do to encourage adequate supplies of the crafts in the 
future? What incentive can we maintain to entice qualified persons 
into training for the crafts? Can we make the training more efficient 
and less arduous? Can more schoolroom lessons shorten the appren- 
ticeship period? How can we encourage employers and unions to play 
their essential parts in such training? Some progress toward satisfac- 
tory answers to these questions has been made by Federal and State 
agencies that supervise indentured apprenticeship and seek to insure 
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its quality and effectiveness. But much remains to be done in this 
area. 

Many of the same problems characterize our efforts to provide ade- 
quate personnel for some of the professions. For medicine and for 
the physical and social sciences, long periods of training are unavoid- 

ble. Tor example, we now have approximately 210,000 medical doc- 
tors. ‘Throughout our society, there is apparent agreement that they 
are not enough and certainly will not be as our population grows older. 
The ratio of approximately 1 doctor per 700 persons in the population 
is widely regarded as too low, and all agree that as we have more old 
persons, medical needs will become greater. 

But increasing our allocation of manpower to medicine is far from 
simple. Medical education requires from 4 to 10 years beyond the 
usual college education. Medical training costs, on the average, about 
$2,600 per year per student, of which about $550 is paid in tuition. 
Our medical schools now enrol] about 7,500 new students each year. 
Some 10 percent drop out before they finish. Each person who finishes 
must, therefore, practice more than 30 years just to maintain present 
numbers. 

All the scientific professions—chemists, physicists, biologists, psy- 
chologists, economists, and others—are and apparently will be in far 
greater demand than ever before. The shortest period of university 
training for the Ph. D. degree—the accepted minimum for many of 
these positions—is approximately 3 years beyond the usual 4-year 
college. Although numerous studies have shown that our population 
includes a wealth of ability, with hundreds of thousands of youngsters 
having adequate mental capacity to undertake graduate training for 
the doctor’s degree, only about 6,000 candidates complete the work for 
the Ph. D. each year. Why, in the face of a rapidly-growing demand, 
are these numbers so small? By 1960, according to one ¢ areful esti- 
mate, some 600,000 students should be training in graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. How can we provide the facilities and encourage the 
candidates to enter such training ¢ 

How can these “long-training” occupations be made more popular ? 
Many suggestions have been advanced. It has been argued that levels 
of ¢ ompensation for those who finish training will provide an adequate 
incentive for the sacrifices of the long training period. It is apparent 
that this arrangement is not working so far as the professions are 
concerned. 

For many of the professions, the bottleneck is to be found in present 
limited training facilities. Four times as many medical students 
seek admission to medical schools each year as can be trained with 
present facilities. Most university faculties consider their first obli- 
gation is to the several hundred thousand undergraduate students. 
Graduate training of scientists, especially of soc ial scientists, is a 
second and frequently obscured and deferred obligation. 

Training in research—an essential in the Ph. D. program—has 
been encouraged, so far as some natural sciences are concerned, by 
provision of fellowships and grants-in-aid from public funds. But 
even that encouragement has not been forthcoming for the “man- 
power” sciences. ‘As a result, our needs for professional- -level spe- 
cialists in these areas will be unfilled for many years ahead, 
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3.6 Manpower for defense 

Our special goal of military preparedness creates numerous com- 
plications for manpower planning. For most of the period since 
1941, an important portion of our manpower resources has been al- 
located to military services. In addition, and even more important 
in terms of numbers, we have had to devote a large part of the effort 
of our civilian labor force to the production of military supplies. In 
modern warfare, the military is but the front line. Modern war is 
total war. In highly mechanized military units, supporting civilian 
industry is not merely an added assistance; it is an absolutely essential 
component. Moreover, military manpower needs frequently require 
precisely the types of job holders in which civilian supplies are 
shortest. 

During late years of World War IT, we allocated 12.1 million men 
and women to the Armed Forces and 10.8 million to war industries. 
An additional 25.2 million were employed in jobs that produced some 
military and some civilian goods and services. In active warfare, 
military personnel must be supported by a civilian contingent almost 
twice as large. 

Cold war and a continuous preparedness program necessitate spe- 
cial allocations of manpower to both military and civilian jobs. Such 
an arrangement not only reduces the manpower that can be used to 
provide for civilian needs; it also interferes with training for civilian 
pursuits. It is inevitably a very costly procedure, one “which slows 
our progress toward peac etime, long-run manpower goals. 

Preparedness or national defense requirements have been calculated 
as necessitating a current, active Military Establishment of 3.6 million 
persons. This probably means that 7 (and more likely 8 to 8.5) mil- 
lion will be required in supporting civilian industries, a total of 
approximately 10 or 11 million men and women whose efforts and 
energies must be constantly applied to attainment of the special goal 
of preparedness. 

Such an emergency allocation of resources means that our blueprint 
must give particular attention to minimizing the injury to long-term 
manpower goals that may result from the preparedness program. We 
must do our best, in our manpower blueprint, to serve both the ends 
of preparedness and national security and those represented by our 
long-term manpower goals. 

Clear thinking on the allocation of manpower to military services 
is essential to minimize the sacrifice of these long-term objectives in 
the preparedness program. 'To begin with, we need to know as pre- 
cisely as possible how much and what types of manpower are required 
to provide for what may be called the permanent, full-time career 
military services. Every man certainly does not have to be qualified 
for every military task. What manpower is to be allocated to the 
military professions, techniques, and services? In this category must 
be included those who are to serve as trainers for reserve military 
personnel. 

In sharp distinction to this professional and career military man- 
power are those millions who are to be trained for service in emer- 
gencies. This is the major portion of the military reserve, inducted 
in yearly increments, trained an1 returned to civilian occupations. 
Their allocation to military service is temporary. They must sub- 
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sequently be assisted in finding their best assignment—where they 
can be most satisfied and productive—in civilian life. 

Their military service is an allocation for training—in this case a 
very special training to maximize their contribution to our defense. 
Over what period of time shall this special training extend? How 
long does it take to train adequately for these nonprofessional military 
responsibilities / 

Several major questions of fact and of policy remain to be answered 
before we can develop a sound program of allocation to military occu- 
pations. First, we need to know what jobs members of the military 

career service will fill in periods of emergency. What jobs will then 
remain to be filled by the trained reserves? What training time is 
required for these emergency jobs filled by reserves? We may find 
that training for specialties in the military services varies a lot, that 
some of it requires only a few months, while other jobs require one 
or more years. Very long-training jobs should presumably be as- 
signed to career-service personnel; reserves should be used for jobs 
that necessitate shorter training periods. There is no mystic value 
in uniform training-time allocations. On the contrary, they may 
occasion serious waste of ae The possibility of different 
periods of training for military reserves should not be overlooked. 

It is entirely possible that changes in military tactics, machines, 
and related procedures may require frequent refresher military train- 
ine. How and for how long shall these allocations be made? Here 
again, our answer—if it is to be realistic and carefully considered— 
requires facts not presently available. 

The whole question of national service is involved in our blueprint 
at this point. If every adult is to have a special wartime assignment, 
that will prescribe a still different allocation of manpower. Seniority 
and similar provisions may readily retard essential readjustments. 
At the other extreme, how can unwanted transfers be prevented / 
Shall employment ceilings be enforced? To what extent shall finan- 
cial incentives be used to accomplish desired readjustments and re- 
assignments? What controls over wages, salaries, and other forms of 
compensation are essential in such a plan? Can the plan include a 
blueprint for demobilization and adjustments to a postwar economy ¢ 

If a national service plan is to be effective, it too must carefully fit 
manpower to the jobs to be done. If national service merely means 
that everyone is to seek and hold a job—any old job—in w: ar-support- 
ing industries, it has little to recommend it. To be effective, such a 
program should have prepared, in advance, a carefully considered 
manning table, showing all military and civilian job requirements. 
It should have outlined the timing with which each phase of the pro- 
gram would be undertaken. It should have answered such questions 
as, How are appropriate transfers to be affected ? 

Similarly, we need to think through the implications of universal 
military training. What is its purpose? How much time does it 
require and justify? Here, a sharp distinction must be made between 
staffing military posts and training a civilian reserve. 

A carefully considered program for the handling of reserves is 
essential. The present program would shortly create a reserve force 
of several millions. The practice of recalling reservists for a period 
of service each year would involve the annual equivalent of several 
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million man-years. In addition, if the skills, training, and experience 
of reservists are not properly classified, on an up-to-date basis, their 
services cannot be used efficiently. The whole question of the use of 

reserves has become much more complicated and important in view of 
the vast numbers now included in these classes. 

Meanwhile, also, expanded military utilization of manpower raises 
highly important questions with respect to the effectiveness of that 
utilization. To what extent is manpower wasted in these services? 
To what extent is it underemployed? How well is manpower allo- 
cated in terms of its skills, experience, and aptitudes? What are 
the job requirements throughout the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marines? How have these ‘requirements been determined? Do the 
jobs performed by some services require more than the normal pro- 
portions of men with high intelligence? Means of answering these 
questions realistically must be found if wastes are to be minimized. 

An inclusive, continuing study of manpower requirements in the 
several military services is essential. To conduct such a study, an 
effective agency in the Department of Defense—an agency charged 
with over-all responsibility for the effective utilization of military 
manpower—is long overdue. It is well known that the several services 
compete for manpower and—more important—make claims for spe- 
cial skills and aptitudes. Their actual needs in terms of numbers and 
personal qualities must be factually established and realistically bal- 
anced. Job requirements must be ascertained for all services and 
kept up to date. Training for various military jobs must be appraised, 
and the training function must. be sharply differentiated—so far as 
annual increments of “reserves” is concerned—from that of stafling 
the active military forces. Replacement and manning tables must be 
maintained on an up-to-date basis, with plans for any necessary ex- 
pansion revised at frequent intervals. This is clearly a job requiring 
continued attention by civilian experts in the Defense Department. 
It cannot be perfor med by the individual military services. 

A major and widely recognized problem involves the balancing of 
military training needs against both civilian and military require- 
ments for the skilled crafts and professions. The basic question here— 
how to insure continued education for such positions—has been ob- 
scured by a tendency to mix such considerations with those widely 
described as equality of sacrifice. Asa result, i in our defense planning 
we now defer students and others in training and extend the same 
treatment to still others because the latter are fathers. 

With no desire to belittle humanitarian considerations or those 
of personal hardship, we should nevertheless view this situation 
clearly. If we are agreed upon what amounts to universal military 
training for all young men, we should clearly recognize the fact that 
skilled occupations and professions are at least as critical as expert- 
ness in military occupations. Indeed, they practically become military 
occupations in total war. We need our scientists—both physical and 
social—in modern war more seriously than we need more machine 
gunners. And it takes far longer to get the scientists. 

The whole program of military deferments deserves very careful 
and unemotional appraisal. Such an evaluation ought to begin by 
distinguishing sharply between deferment policies m wartime, in 
which the imminence of military action necessitates primary emphasis 
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on a short-term program, and peacetime provisions for national 
defense. In the latter, attention is directed to the best possible adjust- 
ment of manpower to long-term objectives and defense. 

A second essential in a carefully considered deferment program 
would sharply distinguish our present and future manpower require- 
ments from what are essentially political and selfish institutional 
interests. On that basis, educational deferments would be granted 
primarily on the basis of the best use of manpower for defense. The 
current practice of using intelligence tests to discover those who are 
qualified to undertake college-level training and to defer them for such 
training is a step in the right direction. However, an even more logi- 

cal first : step would base deferments on demonstrated ability to acquire 
professional scientific training at the college level. On that basis, the 
first group to be deferred would be graduate students in the physical 
and manpower sciences. 

Second and parallel consideration would then be given to the most 
promising college students whose interests and aptitudes indicate a 
successful educational experience in these sciences. At the same time, 
deferments would be made for those who undertake craftsmanship 
training among the critical-skill occupations. 

It may be noted that such provisions would not exempt all college 
students nor would they base exemptions on such considerations as 
family status or number of dependents. Students whose primary 
interests and aptitudes would properly qualify them for general lib- 
eral arts training might be deferred if such an arrangement fitted in 
with over-all plans for military training. In such a plan, present 
ROTC provisions in many universities would have little place or 
function. In terms of long-term allocation of manpower for either 
war or peacetime defense, they have little or no relevance. 

From the standpoint of our long-term manpower objectives, also, 
we cannot afford to overlook the possible contributions of “woman- 
ower” to defense. Many of the jobs in defense could unquestionably 
bs performed better by women than by men. Sound application of 
manpower resources requires that we carefully assess every defense 
job for this possibility and that young women with appropriate apti- 
tudes be trained for the best application of their talents. 

A sound, effective program that can provide adequate, appropriate 
manpower for defense with a minimum of interference with our long- 
term blueprint must be based on a truly “selective” approach to this 
whole problem of allocation, in which military and civilian require- 
ments can be carefully weighed and balanced. It is a program that 
will require expertness far beyond that available to local draft boards. 

Where is such expertness to be found in existing public services? 
At the present time, there is no single over-all manpower policy-mak- 
ing agency or coordinating agency. The National Securities Re- 
sources Board has some such function—on paper. The Defense De- 
partment has a military manpower coordination program that is some- 
what effective—at least in giving the appearance of interservice unity. 
There is no civilian coordinating agency. There is no agency to prop- 
erly coordinate civilian and military manpower planning and policy 
formulation. At least 10 departments, boards, and committees in the 
Federal Government have related responsibilities. They include the 
National Security Resources Board; the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
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tion; the Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee; the Civil 
Service Commission; the Federal Security Agency; the Department 
of Labor; the Department of Defense; the Selective Service System ; 
the Interagency Manpower Policy Committee; and the Committee on 
Spee ialized Personnel. 

Should a single manpower agency be established? How can it be 
given adequate : “authority ? t Should it be civilian or milit: ry! How 
can existing agencies and programs be modified to create an integrated 
national program / 


4.0 MORE FROM AND MORE TO MANPOWER 


“Improve each shining hour” was the old textbook maxim. That, 
in a broad sense, is the ideal in the application or utilization of man- 
power. What we seek is to make the most of our manpower—in the 
long run. This doesn’t mean that we want a short-sighted speed-up. It 
means that we want our manpower to have the best possible oppor- 
tunity to develop and apply its talents. We want the most favorable 
combination of manpower resources with all others. 

Manpower makes its contribution and earns its reward, its com- 
pensation, through employment. It may be employed as an em- 
ployer—of other manpower. It may work for or be employed by 
others. It may be self-employed, selling its services directly to the 
consumers who use them. In any case, we apply or use our man- 
power by employing it. The key to effective application of manpower 
resources is thus employ ment. 

Through employment we can make progress toward our manpower 
goals. Through employment, men and women gain the satisfactions 
and prestige and status that accompany a job well done. At the same 
time, they earn the means by which to maintain and improve their 
economic status and welfare and that of their families. They con- 
tribute also to the sum total of goods and services we all want and need. 

Employment is thus central and essential to the application or utili- 
zation of manpower resources—their combination with other resources. 
We seek an application of manpower that will maximize its personal 
satisfactions, its contributions, and its earnings or compensation. To 
the extent that we fail, m: inpower resources are wasted. 


4.1 Waste through unemployment 


Our major, or at least most obvious, hazard to this ideal in the appli- 
cation of manpower resources is unemployment. When men or 
women are out of work, when they can’t find jobs, their contribution 
is irretrievably lost. The potential contribution of the idle hour ean 
never be regained. 

In a free society as complicated as ours, some unemployment appears 
unavoidable. Some of us are always just between jobs. We have just 
left one and have not yet taken another. Even in the midst of World 
War II, these transfers and shifts created a constant minimum unem- 
ployment of about 650,000—a little more than 1 percent of the labor 
force. 

Over the years, unemployment has ranged from this low point to 
much greater proportions. In 1932, for example, the unemployed 
represented 23.6 percent of the labor force, and in 1933, 21.7 percent. 
As late as 1949, 5.5 perecent—on the average—were unemployed. The 
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table below lists average numbers and percentages of unemployed for 
the past 20 years. 

From the table, it is evident that some 3.0 to 4.0 percent of our labor 
force has been usually or normally in this unemployed group. Such 
normal unemployment represents the loss of services of about 2 million 
persons or about 16,000,000 working hours each day. When unem- 
ployment rises above these levels, as it did in 12 of the last 20 years, 
this waste of manpower seriously affects the output and income of 
our whole economy. 


TABLE 1.—Unemployment, 1932-52? 


Average “fares Average tneais 
Year number of : oe —< Year number of ; hgh — 
unemployed — oe unemployed sstucieecnas 

1982 12, 060, 000 23.6 1943 1, 070, 000 1.9 
1933 ; 12, 830, 000 24.9 1944__ . ‘ 670, 000 1.2 
1934.__. 11, 340, 000 21.7 1945_- 1, 040, 000 1.9 
1935__. : 10, 610, 000 20. 1 1946___- 2, 270, 000 3.9 
OPOa sacs P 9, 030, 000 16.9 1947_- = 2, 142, 000 3.6 
1937 a 7, 700, 000 14.3 1948___- 4 2, 064, 000 3.4 
1938 ‘ 10, 390, 000 19.0 1949__. 3, 395, 000 5. 5 
1939. __ 9, 480, 000 17.2 1950 eats : 3, 142, 000 5.0 
1940___ 4 8, 120, 000 14. 6 1951 pda : 1, 879, 000 3.0 
1941 jhe eu 5, 560, 000 9 9 1952. ... 
1942 ne - 2, 660, 000 4.7 


1 From Department of Labor and Department of Commerce data as reported in the Economie Report of 
the President and current issues of Economic Indicators. 

But how shall we hold unemployment to an irreducible minimum / 
What steps can we take to prevent widespread unemployment and to 
push losses from necessary transfers and job shifts to lowest possible 
levels? Can we hope to confine unemployment to those who are merely 
~ unging from one job to another, who are not actually out of work 

r looking for jobs? 

The possibilities of stabilizing employment at high levels are 
encouraging. We have learned a lot about how to minimize the several 
principal types of unemployment. One such type is veto naa ~it 
is that which occurs between jobs. Another is frictional; it results 
from the lack of mobility on the part of manpower, the diffe ‘ulty of 
getting manpower to and into existing job opportunities. A third 
is seasonal, reflecting the fluctuations in various businesses and serv- 
ices. A fourth is personal, so called because it appears to result from 
unusual personal characteristics of the individual—ill health or emo- 

tional instability or similar causes. <A fifth type is cyclical. It is 
caused by those large or small, long or short business cycles we describe 
as booms and recessions and depressions. 

We have learned how to limit the influence of all these types. Each 
requires somewhat different treatment. We can, however, if we are 
sufficiently determined, reduce their impact and narrowly limit 
numbers of unemployed. 

This is not the place to describe in detail the variety of measures 
to be applied. We can note, however, that we have a system of 
unemployment compensation to cushion the effects of all types of 
unemployment and to prevent spiraling and cumulative effects. We 
shall have to maintain a close check on the operation of our unem- 
ployment-insurance program, however, for it is distinctly experi- 
mental. Weaknesses and deficiencies in the present provisions are 
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already apparent. In some jurisdictions, the programs may shortly 
become insolvent. Inflation has already reduced the cushioning effect 
of the program. 

Strong arguments have been advanced for extending this protection 
and guaranteeing part or all of the annual wages of many employees. 
We shall have to weigh such proposals with care, considering both 
their stabilizing effects in terms of purchasing power and possible 
side effects in preventing desirable reallocations s of manpower—shifts 
to other jobs. 

Severe cyclical fluctuations are not readily restricted by individual 
employers or their employees. They can occasion such widespread 
waste and distress that remedial public action—through fiscal controls 
and stand-by employment programs—is essential. Stand-by pro- 
grams of public works should be prepared well in advance and 
regularly revised. We must be as ready for U-day—the threat of 
excessive unemployment—as for M-day. 

Some important steps toward the control of unemployment have 
already been taken. The Federal Government, through the Bureau 
of the Census, now maintains a monthly sample check on employment 
throughout the Nation. Through that index, we have a gross measure 
of this important condition. ‘In addition, our public employment 
services produce monthly estimates of employment conditions in 
numerous local labor markets, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
leases figures on employment, hours, and earnings as reported by 
employers i in major industries. 

Federal legislation now requires an annual report on the general 
economic health of the Nation and a warning whenever unemployment 
appears likely to increase to serious proportions. 

All of our existing data are subject to serious limitations. Census 
reports, based on a monthly sampling process, provide no local or 
regional measures. Actual censuses are undertaken only once in each 
10- -year period. Results of the census do not become available for 
many months or even years after the census is taken. evere in these 
reports are apparently serious, as is indicated by a difference of 
625,000 in the numbers reported as unemployed by the regular census 
and the sample census in April 1950. It is clear that we need to 
improve our reporting procedures. 

In spite of these limitations on the data available to us, perhaps 
we can establish a critical point, in terms of numbers unemployed, 
which will alert all of us to the need for immediate remedial action. 
The 5-percent level would appear to serve this purpose well. When- 
ever unemployment rises to or above this high-water mark, we should 
presumably initiate an appropriate counterattack. 

What form should countermeasures take? Many possibilities sug- 
gest themselves—expanded public works, wage-rate adjustments, 
modifications in taxation and fiscal programs of the Government, 
reduced daily and weekly hours, controlled allocation of public con- 
tracts, and many others. None of these is likely to be effective or 
appropriate in all types of unemployment, because causes of unem- 
ployment are so numerous and varied. No panacea for all unemploy- 
ment has yet been identified. We must, therefore, provide competent 
advice and leadership which can diagnose the source of unemploy- 
ment and prescribe appropriate measures. This is a matter for 
expertness rather than political considerations or expedience. 
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Countermeasures must be carefully selected and applied with judg- 
ment and moderation. It may sound strange, but it is entirely 
possible to have too many jobs. We could readily embark upon 
programs of job creation that would result in very inefficient applica- 
tions of manpower. We could, for example, provide such extensive 
assistance to jobless as to prevent their acceptance of new jobs in 
which their contribution would be much greater. Although our 
knowledge of the incentives necessary to encourage manpower to 
move to new jobs is quite limited, it is unquestionably possible to 
immobilize manpower by reducing or removing such incentives. And 
we know that much of our progress is directly traceable to such 
mobility, in which men and women have entered new, more pro- 
ductive jobs to improve their earnings. Some transitional unem- 
ployment is therefore essential if individuals are to improve their 
status, contribution, and compensation by moving up the economic 
ladder. It is highly important if we are to have desirable redisposi- 
tions and reallocations of our labor force. 

On the other hand, labor turn-over is in itself a source of waste. 
We could create so many choices as to multiply that turn-over. 

Labor turn-over is a measure of how many employees change jobs. 
Two major types of change are involved—voluntary (quits) and 
involuntary (lay-offs and discharges). Turn-over may also be meas- 
ured in terms of the number of new hires or former employees rehired. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics releases monthly reports of turn-over 
in manufacturing, mining, and public utilities. Manufacturing labor 
turn-over averages about 314 to 4 percent a month. The character 
of labor turn-over changes with labor market conditions. Thus in 
the depression days about three-fourths of all job shifts were invol- 
untary. In prosperous times about three-fourths of all shifts are 
voluntary. 

Turn-over is another of our valuable indexes of employment satis- 
faction and stability. Careful note of the causes and sources of 
turn-over can prove an important element in gaging the need for 
action designed to stabilize employment. 

Studies of manpower mobilities indicate that labor force members, 
on the average, change jobs once each 4 years. This means that some 
15 million change jobs each year, on the aver age, or more than 
| million each month. If these ch: anges are on the whole desirable, 
then a level of unemployment approximating a million is to be expected 
as an evidence of the flexibility and adaptiveness of manpower re- 
sources. Since unemployment compensation eases the personal hard- 
ship of many of the persons thus unemployed, this minimal level 
may be regarded as reasonable and appropriate under present con- 
ditions. No made-work or other programs designed to prevent such 
unemployment would appear appropriate, because any such restrictive 
measures might prevent precisely the type of reallocation that is 
individually ‘and soc ially beneficial. 

This is not to say that—as placement and informational services im- 
prove—even this minimal transitional unemployment cannot be re- 
duced. There is nothing sacred about job changes every 4 years on 
the average or about the present loss of time between jobs. It is en- 
tirely possible that, if we learn how to do a better job of guidance and 
placement, the need for many such changes may be removed. Mean- 
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while, however, our desire for full employment must not obscure rec- 
ognition of the need for numerous changes, reallocations, and redis- 
positions of our manpower forces. 

Failure to recognize both upper and lower safe limits for unemploy- 
ment can adversely affect both disposition and utilization of man- 
power. If we were to create jobs in large numbers when unemploy- 
ment was already high, our action would tend to bid up wages and 
encourage inflation. If we fail to provide appropriate programs where 
unemployment becomes alarming, on the other hand, serious waste is 
inevitable. 

The first essential in a sound program for effective utilization 
through employment is recognition of the barometers of employment 
and unemployment—especially the latter—as major indicators of our 
economic health. A second essential is that we shall be ready to act 
when danger points are reached and thus to restrain unemployment 
within safe limits. 





42 Re gional and local We mployme nt 


A third essential is that we recognize hazards in regional and local 
unemployment and distinguish them from broader movements af- 
fecting the Nation as a whole. Unemployment is frequently spotty. 
It can be very serious in a few local labor markets while our thousands 
of other labor markets are in fine health. Hence to undertake a Na- 
tion-wide stand-by reemployment program because ee ee is 
severe in one or a few localities would be like ordering out the Nation’s 
highway crews on account of a severe snowstorm in Duluth. 

For such local and regional labor-market difficulties, appropriate 
specific action is in order, The localities may require some help from 
all of us. We may have to assist them in meeting unusual problems 
of transition or technological change. We shoul i provide their citi- 
zens With detailed and reliable information on job opportunities else- 
where, in other labor markets. We will insist that their unemploy- 
ment compensation eases the shock of local unemployment and pre- 
vents its spread to other localities. 

At this time, for example, with only about a million unemployed 
throughout the Nation, several labor markets in New England States 
are in acute distress. They have had, for some time, such extensive 
oversupplies of manpower that the solvency of unemployment com- 
pensation reserve funds is immediately threatened. Rhode Island had 
less in its reserve fund on June 30, 1952, than was paid out in benefits 
last year. Massachusetts, during the first 5 years after World War IT, 
paid out benefits amounting to twice its receipts. These are condi- 
tions we cannot ignore. Their influence cannot be permitted to infect 
other labor markets. While no national job-creating program would 
be at all appropriate, we all have an interest in helping these localities 
solve their problems, for they are also our problems. 


1.3 Underemployment in employment 


Unusual surges of seasonal or cyclical unemployment will not escape 
our attention. They should be quickly evident in the monthly Na- 
tion-wide reports. Serious oversupplies of manpower in local labor 
markets should appear in special reports on these markets. What such 
indicators do not readily signal to us, however, is the waste of man- 
power arising out of underemployment in employment. 
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Losses from underemployment may be severe at the same time that 
unemployment appears to be restric ‘ted to a relatively small portion of 
our labor force. Underemployment may be serious in the midst of 
what many call full employment. Unde ‘remployment is employment 
at less than full capacity. It is job holding without having a chance 
todoa full job. It is working but accomplishing less than the worker 
can and wants to do. It is employment of something less than the 
whole man. It underemploys him, gives him an inadequate oppor- 
tunity to do all of the best that hecan. It takes many forms. It may 
mean that a manager, capable of making more and better plans for 
operations, is restricted to minor decisions. It may keep a skilled 
craftsman from using his highest skills. It may relegate a woman of 
excellent judgment to a position in which little opportunity for exer- 
cising judgment exists. It may employ persons with unusual, rela- 
tively scarce special talents on jobs that prevent the development of 
these talents. 

Underemployment is frustrating to the individual and _ socially 
wasteful of his talents. It means that all of us lose, just as we lose 
when manpower is unemployed. It is an insidious form of waste, 
however, for it is much less apparent and less spectacular than idle- 
ness. Yet our studies of manpower utilization find it common and 
widespread in every section of the Nation. Each of us, from our 
own personal experience and contacts, has seen ample evidence of the 
reality of such waste. 

Several of the most common and most serious types of underemploy- 
ment deserve special mention here. For, although we have taken 
worth-while steps to control unemployment, we have largely neglected 
underemployment. Yet the latter, in terms of a long-term blueprint 
for manpower, appears to present far the more serious hazards to our 
manpower goals. 


44 Waste d hours 


Perhaps the most common form of underemployment is that in 
which we are employed on a part-time basis although we are available 
full time. We may be working 3 days each week instead of 5. We 
may work only 4 hours a day, or we m: iy be out of work at seaneh ar 
periods so that many hours are unintentionally idle each month. 

In part, these wastes arising out of part- time employment are 
chargeable to poor management, poor planning. In part, they reflect 
limitations of our counseling and placement facilities and procedures. 
It is entirely possible, for example, that when one employer can pro- 
vide only part-time work, other employment can be dovetailed to fill 
out: the workday or workweek. We can only guess at the possible 
extent of such arrangements, for our experience is limited and rela- 
tively little study has sought to appraise potential savings through 
them. We know that they worked well in many local labor markets 
during World War II. We also know that the possibilities of savings 
through such arrangements deserve much greater study, investigation, 
and experimentation. ) 

There is another side to this coin. Hours can be too long to make 
the best application of our manpower. We may be working so long 
each day or week that both quantity and quality of our services are 
impaired. It is highly important, therefore, in looking toward the 
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future, that we develop real understanding as to what are the best 
working hours. 

Over a hundred-year per iod, hours worked each day and week have 
been greatly reduced. ‘The 54- or 60-hour week was common at the 
turn ofthecentury. Earlier, customary working hours extended from 
daybreak to nightf: ull, A hundred years ago, 70- hour weeks were not 
unusual. ‘Toda ay, the 40-hour week is w idely accepted as about right. 
Because of vacations and holidays, the working year now approxi- 
mates 2,000 working hours, as contrasted with 3 000 j in 1900 and 3,500 
in 1850. 

Is this reduction desirable for all industries and occupations, in 
terms of the effective application of manpower resources? Should the 
trend be continued, so that we shortly achieve a 30-hour or even a 20- 
hour standard workweek ? 

We simply do not know the answers to such questions. We may 
have actually impaired our best efforts in wartime by insistence on the 
wartime workweek of 48 hours. We don’t really know how over-all 
productivity was affected by this extension. In some jobs, the exten- 
sion may have actually reduced output. Piecemeal evidence appears to 
show that the added hours were by no means as productive as those to 
which we were accustomed. 

The current practice of paying for overtime at premium rates tends 
to complicate and confuse clear thinking on this question. It suggests 
that regular hours are right. Employers tend to accept them, because 
they avoid the payment of premium hourly rates. Employees argue 
for the practice because it frequently allows them to earn higher 
average hourly rates of pay and more total pay. 

We need to know—for various types of persons and jobs—what are 
the most advantageous hours of work. We need such information to 
guide all of us—employers, employees, and the self-employed—in 
planning future working hours. Would we gain or lose by further 
reductions in hours? Possibly our output and productivity on many 
jobs would be greater if we worked a 45-hour week. In any case, we 
would be in a far better position to balance the values of leisure against 
those of added contribution and compensation if we had dependable 
evidence as to the relationships of hours and output and job satisfac- 
tion. Careful studies are clearly in order. Such studies must be con- 
tinuing, because jobs are constantly changing, as are our attitudes 
toward hours of work. 





/ 


4.5. Half-full employment 


Most of the popular discussion of full employment in recent years 
has ignored underemployment. It has tended to overlook the fact that 
many of us are not making full use of our skills and experience in our 
jobs, that we hold positions that require only a part of our capabilities. 
Full employment has meant only that all those who want to work have 
some sort of an opportunity to hold a job. 

A realistic conception of full employment must mean the full use of 
abilities—not merely that no one is involuntarily idle. Full employ- 
ment should mean that each of us is working at top capacity, that we 
are doing all we are capable of doing. Strong pressures tend to push 
us toward such a realistic full employment. Employers, seeking to 
gain an advantage over their competitors, have a strong incentive to 
discover and apply the full capacities of employees. The latter, 
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anxious to increase their earnings and to enjoy their work, also strive 
to find their best opportunities. Job-finding agencies can help by 
maintaining a careful check on job requirements and by a thorough- 
going appraisal of candidates for jobs. Training agencies can help by 
adapting training to the highest capacities of students. 

In addition, we need carefully designed studies of manpower utiliza- 
tion to provide dependable measures and to suggest methods of improv- 
ing applications of manpower. 

4.6 The problem of the talents 

Much of our half-full employment arises out of a conflict between 
long-term and short-term demands for manpower. We may let man- 
power go on the job now, with little training and experience, when we 
should—if we are to make the most of it—have developed its speci: al 
talents before allowing it to work. As a result, we create a situation 
in which special abilities and aptitudes are undeveloped or under- 
developed and manpower works at far less than capacity. Such a 
mismatching of jobs and men is a constant source of dissatisfaction for 
the worker and a less-than- top contribution in employment. 

The problem of deferred application—the problem of the special 
talents—is one of the most difficult in the whole field of blueprinting 
manpower. It is a conflict much like that which each of us faces 
in deciding whether to spend or save for the future. The question is, 
first, shall we apply talented manpower now, without developing its 
talents, and gain an immediate return from its services, or shall we 
develop it first—with no immediate return and instead a constant cost 
during the period of development—in order to gain a much larger 
return at some future date. 

To some extent, in our modern industrialized society, this question 
has been answered for us. We must defer application of a lot of 
talented manpower with special talents in order to provide specialized 
services that we know we will demand 5 or 10 or 20 years hence. 
We know, for example, that we are going to require me «dics and school 
teachers and scientists. We know that they must be given lengthy 
training, that we can’t expect them to be immediately useful and 
productive, that we have to save them and invest in them in order 
to have them ready when we want them. 

What most of us don’t realize is the number of such specialists we 
require in our modern society. What we have not faced are the 
problems of identifying and investing in continually larger propor- 
tions of our manpower for these specialized applications. 

Technical and professional specialization is one of the striking de- 
velopments of our modern age. The output of all our combined efforts 
is today more than ever before determined by the special skills with 
which we work. Without engineers our giant mills and factories 
would grind to a stop in short order. Without scientists, we could 
not support the vast populations that now live in an area that a few 
hundreds years ago supported only a few hundred thousand Indians. 
Without teachers, our children could not possibly play their part in 
the democratic society that we demand. We have built our society on 
specialization. 

Our dependence upon long-preparation special-talent manpower is 
continually increasing. For “example, i in 1900, we provided 1 engineer 
for 250 rank-and-file employees. Today, the ratio is 1 to 65. Asa 
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result, we estimate our need for new engineering graduates as at least 
30,000 per year. We haven't planned it that way. If we actually 
graduate 20,000 per year we shall have strained present training fa- 
cilities to the limit. 

Today we need physical scientists, earth scientists, biological and 
agricultural scientists, social or manpower scientists, and teachers 
in numbers we did not dream of 50 years ago. We have about 40,000 
qualified social scientists of all kinds. In the past 20 years we have 
granted some 12,000 Ph. D. degrees in this area. We now have about 
1,100,000 teachers. By 1960, we will need a million more. Our needs 
for increasing numbers of medics have already been mentioned. 

Such specialization, by its very definition, implies deferred applica- 
tions of manpower. It requires the identification of special talents 
and their long-term cultivation. Special talents—of mathematicians, 
professionals, scientists, teachers—is rarely useful in its raw form. 

We have no shortage of talented persons, so far as raw talents are 
concerned. Approximately one-third of our boys and girls have such 
talents. But they must be identified and selected for training. In- 
centives or aid must be supplied, so that those chosen for these special- 
ist_ positions can and will spend the necessary years in preparation. 

Implications for our manpower blueprint are rather obvious. We 
must plan on more and more deferred applications of manpower. We 
must improve our counseling and guidance facilities so that talented 
youngsters with appropriate aptitudes and interests are identified 
early in their educational careers. We must provide vastly increased 
training facilities. We must expand our siaieeds: universities, grad- 
uate schools, and professional schools. And, perhaps most difficult, 
we must find some way of encouraging and supporting this dependent 
manpower through the long prepar atory period. 


4.7 Group problems—handicapped and minorities 


Nowhere is half-full employment more obvious than in much of the 
employment of handicapped persons. They have unusual difficulties 
in finding jobs. Once placed, they may be assigned tasks that reflect 
only a superficial adaptation to their aptitudes and limitations. In 
this area, we have made real progress in recent years. We have 
learned that the clue to efficient application of such manpower is 
selective placement; that a handicapped person properly placed is no 
longer handicapped, so far as his adjustment and contribution are 
concerned. 

Waste through underutilization is also notable in our employment 
of minority groups. Tradition and thoughtless practice have re- 
stricted employment opportunities for millions of Americans who are 
members of these minorities. For most of the 5 million Negro adults, 
the 150,000 American Indians, the 90,000 Japanese, and the 40,000 
Chinese—and for several millions who happen to have been born 
abroad—full employment in a realistic sense has been the exception 

rather than the rule. Even religious groups in some localities have 
been subject to discrimination. Many of these minorities have been 
restricted to positions as domestics or assigned menial tasks in indus- 
try, regardless of their skill, experience, and aptitudes. They have 
been excluded from professional training, barred from the crafts, and 
otherwise handicapped in their job choices. 
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It is noteworthy that this situation has changed for the better, but 
much remains to be accomplished. Critical manpower needs in war- 
time, the necessity for drafting manpower into the military services, 
and the cynical comments of foreign observers have focused our atten- 
tion on this problem. Several States and cities have sought, through 
fair-employment-practice legislation, to prevent discrimination in hir- 
ing, placement, and promotion. In other communities, publicity and 
persuasion have been used to open wider employment opportunities 
to members of minority groups. In this area, we shall have to ap- 
praise our experience and thinking. Where and to what extent is 
discrimination in selection, training, placement, and promotion still 
apparent? ‘To what extent shall we rely on legislation to improve 
current practice? How effective have community-wide voluntary 
reform programs proved? Here, again, we need facts—facts that can 
only be provided by carefully designed studies. 

48 Underutilization of elders 

Everyone knows, nowadays, that we have special problems of em- 
ployment for older members of our labor force. We know that it is 
harder for them to change jobs if they find themselves on the wrong 
job. It is more difficult, too, for them to get jobs when they become 
unemployed. We have heard a lot about hiring-age restrictions that 
prevent persons 45 years of age and older from getting jobs. 

Most of us know that we now have more and larger proportions of 
older persons in our population and labor force than ever before. We 
know that our manpower is aging and that this aging process will 
become more serious in the years ahead. In 1850, the median age of 
our population was 18.8. In 1900, it was 22.9. It is now approxi- 
mately 30. Within the labor force, the process of aging is equally 
notable. 

Some of us think we have solved this problem by providing pensions 
for our older citizens. We have been convinced that the answer to 
problems of an aging population and labor force is to be found in re- 
tiring our elders, ‘ ‘putting them out to pasture.” Many of our dis- 
cussions of these problems have assumed that they would be solved by 
pensions and assistance. We have argued the merits and disadvan- 
tages of $100 a month pensions after age 65. All these proposals, 
however, assume that older persons want to quit work and must be 
supported, that most of them can’t and don’t want to support them- 
selves. 

Some evidence in that direction is suggested by the fact that smaller 
proportions of our older citizens have been working in recent years. 
In 1890, for example, 68 percent of all males over 65 were employed. 
In 1950, only 42 percent were working. In part, this change has re- 
sulted from the growing urbanization of our people. Older persons 
were readily employed when most of us lived on farms. They have 
found it much more difficult to find jobs in cities. The change in 
which we shifted from having 388 percent of our labor force on the 
farms in 1900 to 12.8 percent in 1950 has not helped in the employ- 
ment of our elders. 

Meanwhile, as we have found ourselves with more and larger pro- 
portions of older a = we have concluded that because many of 
them are unemployed, they must be unemployable. Some of us have 
decided that they re: ally shouldn’t work, because younger persons need 
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our jobs. In the depression of the early 1930’s, we adopted a policy 
of moving the elders out of jobs in order to make way for younger, 
more recent entrants to the labor force. We popularized the idea of 
compulsory retirement at age 65. Since that time we have encouraged 
private pension plans, negotiated joint employer-union pensions, and 
developed a Nation-wide system of old-age and survivors insurance. 
Most of these current arrangements require retirement in order to 
secure their benefits. 

These programs have assumed that the best way to care for older 
persons is to insure, to save up funds. Hence, many private pension 
pli uns seek in effect to create an insurance reserve for each employee. 
The earlier in each employee’s life such a fund can be started, the less 
must be contributed each year. Employers, who have in many cases 
bought pension protection for employees, have sought to reduce their 
costs by hiring only younger employees with are possibilities of em- 
ployment. As a result, job finding after age 45 > has become more dif- 
ficult. To the wasted manpower after age 65 has been added the fur- 
ther waste occasioned by reduced employment opportunities after 
age 45. 

In addition, the provision of pensions, together with the common 
practice of making them dependent upon a relatively long service with 
the same employer, has tended to reduce the mobility of our manpower, 
with the same unfortunate effects as have been noted in other similar 
situations. Asa result, we are today faced with the problem of finding 
some way in which pension rights can be vested and transferred in 
those situations in which it is desirable for an employee to change 
employers. 

Our depression experience in the 1930’s is largely responsible for 
our failure to understand the facts of life with respect to older man- 
power. Most of our thinking on the subject reflects our concern— 
amounting almost to hysteria—about hazards of unemployment. 
Hence most of our thinking about older employees is most inappro- 
priate in an era in which manpower is in short supply, when shortages 
rather than surpluses in human resources characterize most of our 
labor markets. Many highly significant facts about older manpower, 
facts that clearly evidence the impropriety of present policies and 
programs, are now evident. 

For example, we should realize that we not only have more elders 
than ever before but that they are also better elders. They are in 
better health and are more capable of working than ever before. 
Because of individual differences in personal characteristics, many 
oldsters are more capable of working than are many youngsters. 

Similarly, we need to understand that the savings and pension pro- 
grams we have established cannot possibly provide older unemployed 
citizens with the necessities of life without penalizing those who are 
then working. The needs of older persons—for groceries, clothing, 
heat, and personal and professional services, for example—must be 
provided out of the then current stream of production. They can’t 
be stored up in moth balls. They must be taken from the same shelves 
or provided by the same clerks and lawyers and doctors as are the 
similar goods and services needed by the employed members of the 
labor force. Hence wholesale retirement merely means that those 
who remain at work must share their contributions with those who 
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are idle and dependent. A pension plan merely insures that each 
pensioner will have a claim on a part of that total product. 

Anyway, our needs for manpower—much of it specially skilled 
and talented—will not permit us to continue scrapping it arbitrarily 
at any specified chronological age. We need and will continue to 
need the potential contributions of these older members of the labor 
force. 

This situation and the problems we have created cannot escape 
our serious attention in the years directly ahead. We certainly should 
not continue hiring limits at middle-age markers. We should find 
some substitute for arbitrary retirement at 65. We won’t continue to 
believe in the folklore that elders must be ousted to make way and 
make jobs for newcomers to the labor force 


5.0 DOLLARS FOR MANPOWER 


The right man on the right job pays off. The right “mix” of man- 
power and other resources largely explains, as has been noted, the 
higher earnings and living scales of American manpower. And these 
earnings, in turn, affect the mix. The compensation of manpower 
influences the jobs that will be available and the selection of jobs 
by members of the labor force. Earnings influence jobs and jobs 
largely define earnings—an intriguing circle of relationships. 

All kinds of jobs pay off in dollars and cents to those who hold 
them. Some manpower goes into the jobs of employers and man- 
agers and other salaried groups. Some of it is self-employed and 
is paid for its services directly by the consumers who purchase them. 
Some manpower sells its services to employers for wages. In all these 
relationships, jobs become the means of earning, the source of income. 
Manpower problems, therefore, inevitably involve earnings, and earn- 
ings affect the disposition and application of manpower. 

5.1 Earnings—the pay-off for jobs 

People work to get money to spend. They know that if they earn 
more they can have a higher standard of living. If they have a 
steady job, they can probably maintain their stand: ird of living. Their 
pay for the job often includes various nonwage. nonsalary financial 
benefits, such as group insurance, vacation and holid: iy pay. Some- 
times they seek to earn more by extra work. They may get premium 
rates for overtime effort or higher pay for a less desirable shift. They 
may work on a piece-rate basis and put forth extra effort to earn 
more pay. 

In seeking these goals of higher earnings and steady income, workers 
may help to achieve better manpower allocation and utilization. Or 
they may, on the other hand, take steps that tend to decrease their 
effectiveness and long-term contribution. Thus, some of those with 
special talents may leave school before they should, perhaps because of 
economic necessity, or because they are anxious to be economically 
independent. Meanwhile, other less talented students may go to school 
for long periods of time, earning little in the way of present income 
and using training facilities that are critically needed for more 
talented persons. Others enter and leave the labor market in accord- 
ance with variations in their income needs. 
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In seeking earnings, and in looking for high earnings and steady 
work, people choose the jobs that look ‘best to them. Their knowledge 
of earnings elsewhere is incomplete, but generally they’ll pick the best 
job they know of. Employers, in general, realize that employees act 
this way. That’s why they raise wages and provide steady work to 
attract new employees and to hold present employees. If employees 
can’t earn as much as they think they should, working for someone 
else, then they may set themselves up in business, Thus, earnings and 
differences in earnings are helpful in deciding who works at what job, 
and where. If the supply of labor in certain labor markets is less than 
needed, perhaps an adequate supply can be attracted by increasing 
wages. When the supply gets too big, there may be part-time work 
and unemployment. ‘Then employees will try to move to other jobs 
that provide higher and more stable earnings. Earnings differentials 
thus play a key role in manpower allocation. 

Earnings also affect manpower utilization. When wages get too 
high in proportion to output, labor costs go up. In such cases, em- 
ployers’ profits are reduced. If they can’t t ransfer added costs to their 
customers in the form of higher prices, they may have to go out of 
business. Many firms fail each year and employees have to seek jobs 
elsewhere. In other similar situations, employers may try to use less 
labor. Perhaps they will seek substitutes—machines, and automatic 
equipment. They may try to use a cheaper grade of labor. When 
labor costs go down, on the other hand, employers may seek to hire 
more employees. 

Both the level of wages and earnings and the level of labor costs 
affect the application and utilization of 1 manpower. In fact, they have 
such an important effect that many of our laws regulating wages and 
incomes are designed primarily to control their ef ffects on manpower. 


5.2 Security of earnings and manpower goals 

The basic factor behind earnings must be the worker’s contribu- 
tion—productivity. In general, earnings reflect differences in produc- 
tivity. Thus we can move manpower to more productive jobs by ad- 
justing compensation levels. But people don’t choose jobs and remain 
on jobs because of rates of pay alone. They also seek economic security 
in their jobs. Hence they sometimes have to balance their desire for 
good earnings against their desire for job and income security when 
they decide what kind of job they want. 

All job holders like to get earnings that they regard as adequate. 
They like to feel sure that they won’t lose their income in an emer- 
gency. In other words, they seek income security also, as a major goal. 
They want to be sure that there'll be sufficient income for their mini- 
mum needs on a rainy day. Their desires for security may clash with 
their desires for higher earnings, with significant effects on the proc- 
esses of allocation and utilization. 

High earnings as a motivating factor, when considered alone, would 
probs ably result in m: inpower shifting to jobs with the greatest finan- 
cial reward. Security alone would ‘probably create a different pat- 
tern of manpower allocation and use. Actually, as we all know, 
workers seek both high earnings and security in their jobs. Some 
workers place a higher value on security over income; others prefer 
bigger earnings more than security. Therefore, when considering the 
effects of compensation on manpower processes, we must also consider 
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the related effects of job and income security as elements of worker 
motivation. We will have to learn much more about the relative stand- 
ing of high income and increased security in worker preferences. We 
will have to be careful to try to strike a satisfactory balance between 
income and security factors so that we can tap the combined effects 
of both to attract and hold workers in response to our changing man- 
power needs. 

Will too much security weaken employee incentives? Will too 
much security raise labor costs? If these questions are answered 
“yes,” then a fair question would be, How much security is too much ¢ 
cr, How little security is too little? Many forms of security are the 
principal weapons in the arsenal of manpower conservation. Take 
workmen’s compensation and disability insurance as examples. They 
help keep our manpower resources in better running condition. How 
about the effects of too little income security on output? If it looks 
like the job won’t last, will the employee try to stretch it out a bit? 
Or, if we set unemployment benefits too high in relation to earnings 
on the job, will idle employees hunt for new jobs with the same vigor 
they would display if benefit levels were lower ? 

How about pensions? If we don’t have them, or if they’re set too 
low, employees may stay on the job at the risk of their health. If 
they’re set too high, employees may leave their jobs while at the peak 
of their productive powers. Widespread movements of this type 
might reduce substantially the Nation’s supply of trained manpower, 
and thus of i important goods and services. 

Can we afford to give, or would manpower be better allocated and 
applied, if we gave ‘complete wage security by guaranteeing wages? 
Would such security increase output? Or would employees tend to 
take it easy? What would be the effect of guaranteed wages on labor 
costs? Would we have to drop such plans during a depression—at 
a time when they would be needed most from the employees’ view- 
point? How about guaranteed salaries or guaranteed earnings for 
the self-employed? Should we devise a sort of mutual insurance 
system to level out annual income? 

Numerous other questions can be raised. How much do we want 
to spend for security? Who should pay for it? Should we pay for 
it as we go along, or on an insurance basis? Would a single security 
package be better than a lot of separate programs? 

Answers to questions like these can only be found by careful study. 
It is important that we consider how the various aPternatives will af- 
fect. m: power goals and processes. Too often we see security as a 
goal by itself. We can’t afford to ignore its impact on our manpower 
effectiveness. 

5.3 Pe ace time re gulation of wade 8 and salarie 8 

The States have set minimum wages and salaries in an attempt to 
protect the health, welfare, and future earning capacities of women 
and children. The Federal Government has passed laws that require 
payment of higher compensation rates after a certain number of 
hours worked per day or per week. Such laws attempt to help us 
reach our manpower goals. They help certain classes of employees 
attain minimum income standards, and thus conserve manpower. 

Publicly prescribed earnings higher than would be set by employer 
appraisal of the contribution of these women and children effect both 
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the allocation and utilization of these services. To some extent the 
effects may be adverse in that manpower so employed might con- 
tribute less than it would in other positions. On the other hand, arbi- 
trary requirement of higher wages may force employers to make more 
effective use of this manpower ‘than they would without wage floors. 
In any case, in our society at the present time, most of these regula- 
tions—many of which were designed to combine limitations on number 
of hours worked with wage and salary floors—reflect public opinion 
that they tend to conserve manpower and increase its long-term con- 
tribution. Studies show that lower income groups are under average 
in physical well-being and have higher mort tality rates. Mortality 
rates are higher among children in lower income families, thus cur- 
tailing future manpower supplies. 

Another of our goals is to keep incomes fairly well divided among 
all earners, avoiding extremes of high and low. To do this we tax 
incomes in terms of ability to pay—those who earn more have to 
contribute more in taxes. 

Peacetime public regulation of earnings raises several major policy 
questions. Under what circumstances is public intervention desir- 
able? For what manpower goals is income regulation an effective 
device? What groups of workers or what industries should be af- 
fected? What yardsticks of regulation should be used? Under what 
circumstances should regulations be modified or withdrawn? What 
can be done to check upon the effectiveness of the regulations in terms 
of attaining desired manpower goals? For example, will narrowing 
of wage differentials provide more equality of income at the expense 
of reducing future supplies of skilled labor? What is the relationship 
between public regulation and manpower productivity ? 


5.4 Emergency wage and salary controls 


Much of our manpower legislation affecting earnings is concerned 
with peacetime goals. This is particularly true of laws seeking to 
put floors under wages and salaries by means of minimum rates, ‘and 
laws providing workmen’s compensation and social-security benefits. 
In a sense, these may be regarded as normal income- regulating devices 
and they are widely acce pted as such, just as peace is regarded as the 
normal American way of life. 

But in war and national emergency, some of our manpower goals 
change rapidly. We regard such situations as emergencies and set 
up emergency wage and salary controls. They are designed to facili- 
tate shifts in manpower allocation and use, and to share the economic 
burden of war more equitably. The purposes of such emergency con- 
trols are different in many ways from those of peacetime protective 
labor legislation. In war, for example, we have to allocate manpower 
ina hurry. We know this will be accompanied by arbitrary changes 
of jobs and unequal changes in earnings. To try: to keep these to a 
minimum, perhaps we freeze wages and salaries and permit increases 
in earnings for those who got “ aught short” by this arbitrary action. 

In order to reduce inequities we create special rules about compen- 
sation. Usually we say jobs in a plant should be paid in terms of 
their past wage relationships. We relate wages among plants using 
similar types of labor; we consider past wage relationships and pat- 
terns. We allow extra wage boosts for jobs to which we have to move 
manpower fast. These are usually war plants. Such a program 
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freezes wage and salary relationships in the civilian part of our econ- 
- It helps shift workers from the civilian economy to war plants. 

n important question appears when the emergency ends. How do 
you shift manpower resources back to pe: wcetime uses? Will there 
be any lasting effects of emergency compensation policies and prac- 
tices? Will these have an impact upon allocation and use of man- 
power in the peacetime that follows the emergency / 

Wage arjustments adopted during emergency periods may affect 
the economy long after the emergency has passed. World War II 
wage- -control polici ies cut down differences between low- and high- 
paying jobs. And in so doing, they have created serious problems for 
peacetime allocation. During the World War II emergency period, 
after establishment of the Little Steel formula, we attempted to adjust 
compensation on the basis of increases in living costs. This practice 

carried over into the peacetime postwar period, and was a basic part 
of Korean-war wage and salary controls. It gained widespread 
acceptance as a device to protect wage earners’ living st: indards, one of 
our major manpower objectives. 

Cost-of-living adjustments may not be the best way to attain this 
objective, however. Living costs go up when the supply of goods is 
scarce, and purchasing power is relatively greater. Cost-of-living 
adjustments add more purchasing power to an already excess supply. 
Thus although the goal is desirable, this may not be the best way to 
attain it. A better method, if it is feasible, would be to increase the 
supply of goods and services available. This would be much more 
effective in protecting earners’ living standards. If that is impossible, 
perhaps some system 1of compulsory saving is in order. 

One major problem in connection with cost-of-living adjustments 
is how they can be given equitably. Some earners get them—and some 
don’t. Some get them sooner than others. Nonwage workers, sal- 
aried and self- -employed, may be at a serious disadvantage. Actions 
of this type do not promote either our goal of equality of sacrifice 
during emergencies or our goals of equity in income distribution. 

During the Korean war, another rel: itively new form of compen- 
sation adjustment was tried. That’s the “annual improvement fac- 
tor,” or “annual productivity increment.” ‘The manpower goal sought 
by this emergency adjustment was a fair sharing of increases in man- 
power productivity. 

The argument for this new compensation device goes something 
like this. On the average, labor productivity is up 3 percent (or some 
such figure) each year. Employees are entitled to have their wages 
increased by this amount. However, there is a weakness in this argu- 
ment, in the phrase “on the average.” In some plants productivity 
has gone up more than the average, and in others less than average. 
Using an average in this way would not alw ays attain the desired goal 
of extra compensation for extra output. This could have serious 
effects on manpower allocation and use. It would appear desirable to 
retain this goal, but to find some way of rewarding workers for their 
own or their plant gains in productivity. 

Emergency wage and salary controls provide an opportunity for 
experiments with new compensation devices. Some of them become 
part of our normal wage and salary program as explained above. 
Others may be inappropriate for peacetime use. Just as it is impor- 
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tant to distinguish between manpower objectives in war and in peace, 
so it is important to realize that many emergency control devices, while 
useful in attaining wartime goals, may hinder attainment of peace- 
time goals. 

It is generally undesirable to use wage and salary controls in peace- 
time as a means of preparing for war emergencies. Controls, like 
laxatives, are habit forming. They tend to tie up the economy and 
keep manpower allocation and utilization from functioning 1n re- 
sponse to normal demands. No doubt, oe some agency should 
develop such plans and keep them up to date, ready for use if and 
when needed. In such planning, objectives dad be clearly identified, 
and timing carefully considered. And the plan should embrace all 
aspects of manpower control in a single coordinated program. So- 

called consultative coordination among agencies is a poor substitute. 

Emergency controls to be applied to compensation will presumably 
prov ide answers to the following questions: (1) How to shift man- 
power fast; (2) how to expand labor supplies; (3) how to increase 
efliciency in their utilization; (4) how to protect status and income of 
all job holders; (5) how to decontrol when the emergency has passed. 
Policy should be set by competent staff experts in line with desired 
objectives rather than by political pressures or expendiency. Wage 
controls should be fitted to manpower objectives first, and welfare and 
income objectives second. Decisions and plans in this direction require 
a combination of existing manpower agencies into a single emergency 
control agency. They require an immediate and considerable expansion 
of research into ¢ applied manpower problems. Even more important, 
since these “held-in-reserve” plans should be revised and improved 
from time to time, it must be recognized that major improvements 
will require vast expansion of basic research into manpower problems. 


§.5 Productivity—the key to earnings 


A society can’t consume more than it produces. Neither can an 
individual, unless someone else gives him something. Hence, the more 
we produce as a group the more we all can consume. The less of our 
resources we use to make something, the more productive our efforts 
are. 

Productivity is related to manpower goals in several ways. First, 
the nation with the highest productivity gets more out of its resources. 
You can increase output either by using more resources or by using 
available resources more efliciently. As we have noted repe atedly, 
manpower is one of our scarce resources, and we must be concerned 
with its efficiency if we are to meet all of our needs. Labor produc- 
tivity is the yardstick we use to judge how efficiently we are allotting, 
using, and conserving our manpower resources. 

Increased productivity makes it possible for us to buy more with 
the earnings we get. It helps cut the cost of things we buy. At the 
same time, it helps us get higher earnings. In the long run the upper 
limit to how much we can earn is set by our productivity. 

Productivity is important in helping us have enough jobs. Gener- 
ally, a more productive business is more profitable. Therefore, when 
business is eflicient, stockholders invest more money in it. This makes 
it possible to buy the new plant and equipment employees need to get 
and hold more and better jobs. 
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Productivity also helps decide what kinds of jobs will be offered. 
Less eflicient processes die out and are replaced by more efficient ones. 
For example, bottle-making machines replaced bottle blowing by hand 
and a whole new army of jobs was created, while another group of 
jobs died out. 

Labor productivity is also important because in the long run we have 
to be and stay eflicient enough to compete with labor substitutes such as 
machines. Addition of more machines makes us more productive. 
But we have to develop and train our manpower in new productive 
uses—jobs that can’t be done by machines. If we merely try to com- 
pete with machines for routine jobs, we may be faced with a shortage 
of job opportunities. Since manpower is flexible, we should seek to 
develop more of the higher manpower skills, thus making manpower 
more productive, and thereby assuring sufficient job opportunities 
for all. 

Productivity helps decide almost every problem of manpower assign- 
ment, use, and conservation. It tells us where we can use our scarce 
resources to make them do the most good. That’s important to any 
nation with scarce resources—as we are with respect to manpower. 

In order to use productivity as a guide you’ve got to know how pro- 
ductive manpower is. And that requires me: isurement of productiv- 
ity. The best we can offer at present is a few scattered estimates. 
We guess, in general, that our over-all labor productivity has increased 
about 2144 percent per year. We have estimates for a few specific 
industries, mostly manufacturing. For most employees, we don’t even 
have formalized guesses with respect to their productivity. For most 
employers and self-employed we know even less. How productive are 
doctors? university professors? managers and union officials? 

We talk glibly of paying employees in accordance with their output 
and allocating manpower resources where they can be used most effec- 
tively. Such goals are difficult to attain without productivity meas- 
ures. It is difficult to interest either employers or employees in 
problems of productivity when most people are paid on a time (e. g., 
per hour or week or month or year) rather than on an output basis. 
It is difficult to compute labor costs under these circumstances. It is 
difficult to avoid waste in the disposition and use of manpower and 
other resources. 

A nation that must rely, as we do, on the quality or efficiency of its 
manpower resources for economic and military strength should be up 
in arms because we don’t have good productivity records. Their ab- 
sence causes numerous bad guesses and resulting waste. In the past 
we could more readily afford the luxury of wasting our natural and 
human resources. In the future, such extravagance would be stupid. 

Despite all other methods and principles of compensation, output 
is the basic yardstick. Other criteria may be added to that of produc- 
tivity, but they provide no reliable guide to optimal manpower 
assignment and uses. 

In thise ‘onnection it is well to emphasize that we know comparatively 
little about factors associated with variations in labor productiv ity. 
We need to know more about effects of wages, attitudes, motivation, 
personnel policies and practices, and institutional factors, to name just 
afew. ‘This is probably the most vital and at the same time the least 
developed field in the area of industrial relations and labor market 
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research. Who should be responsible for extending the research func- 
tion in this direction? the Government? industry? Can we afford 
not to do far more research in this area? 

If you don’t know where your manpower is most productive, how 
can you decide where to allocate it? How much to pay it? Whether 
you are wasting it? Without productivity measurements, how can you 
test your blueprint for manpower in a free economy # 


6.0 LEADERSHIP AND EXPERTNESS IN MANPOWER 


In our kind of society, everyone has a responsibility for drawing 
manpower blueprints. Each of us must assume a large share in 
arranging for our own jobs and helping plan the careers of our chil- 
dren. As has been suggested in earlier sections, we need help. We 
need information and advice. We can’t be very accurate, as laymen, 
in evaluating our own interests and aptitudes or those of others we 
might like to help. We can’t do our part in making sound decisions, 
either for ourselves or for our relatives, without reliable data and 
dependable forecasts. We need information on present job require- 
ments and on the anticipated requirements of future jobs. We need 
advice on prospective economic development, on the numbers and types 
of specialists to be employed a decade or a generation hence. We 
need expert counsel, as individuals and as a society, in preparing blue- 
prints for our manpower. 

Because such information and help are strictly limited, much of our 
personal blueprint is cloudy, vague, and obscure, and the same defi- 
ciency is apparent in our national blueprint. As a result, we find 
ourselves today facing manpower shortages in certain jobs—shortages 
that will persist for years. We can’t get enough public-school 
teachers. We transfer engineers from one job to another so fast that 
their contribution is lessened because there are far too few to go 
around. We complain that medical doctors are scarce, and we know 
that demands for their services will presumably be much greater 20 
years from now, yet we do little to increase the prospective supply. 
We should realize that we must start to train such specialists now if 
we want them then. We find that we haven’t provided adequate train- 
ing facilities for these and other shortage occupations because we 
have not foreseen these prospective shortages. 

These serious current and prospective errors in manpower blue- 
printing suggest the need for much closer attention to manpower 
problems. Perhaps they evidence the need for some sort of Nation- 
wide manpower advisory system. They show that our employment 
relationships have become too complex to expect unassisted individual 
vision and judgment to comprehend present and future needs and 
opportunities. They point to several conclusions, to the necessity for 
several courses of action that appear unavoidable if we are to move 
toward our manpower goals. 

First, our society must devote much greater time and attention to 
the study of present and future applications of manpower resources. 
Today only a few universities, firms, and agencies devote a little time 
and support to such research. Some 20 universities have special 
industrial relations centers. One State has established a School of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. But the complexities of employment 
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relationships—recruitment, selection, placement, training, collective 
bargaining, counseling, guidance, compensation—are so involved that 
current studies provide only a few trial steps on the way to under- 
standing. Asa result, we are only beginning to understand how our 
manpower finds its jobs, how it secures its training, what training 
programs and facilities are most appropriate, how our system of com- 
pensation for services works and should work, how men are motivated 
in voluntary employment relationships, what employment policies and 
practices are appropriate in large and small voluntary work teams, 
and many more elementary facts and relationships in employment. 
We have only started to comprehend the most important employment 
processes in a free society. 

An adequate approach to manpower problems means a vast expan- 
sion in manpower research. It means that individual employers and 
unions would be encouraged to participate in such studies. It means 
that. our society would give at least as much emphasis and support 
to the study of people and their jobs as we are now devoting to the 
study of the things with which they will work. It means that our 
National Science Foundation should be instructed to readjust its 
“specs” and take note of the No. 1 problem facing us, instead of 
ignoring men and concentrating on mesons, molecules, and matt 
It suggests that a Human Energy Commission is at least as necessury 
as an Atomic Energy Commission. 

Our need is for more research and for better coordinated, additive 
research. Numerous parallel studies of similar manpower problems 
should replace our present isolated case studies. Codisciplinary, 
team research—comparable to that with which the physical sciences 
have made such phenomenal progress—is essential in studying man- 
power marketing and manpower management. The Social Science 
Research Council’s Labor Market Research Committee has pointed 
the way and outlined the opportunities. But we have only started to 
accept this challenge and to develop a broad understanding in this 
area. 

Second, we need to develop and recognize expertness in the man- 
power sciences. As in many other situations, what has been every- 
one’s business has tended to be no one’s business. Each of us has 
been his own manpower allocater and manpower manager. In a few 
industries, unions, and public agencies, specially trained staff persons 
have been encouraged to become experts in manpower and employment 
relationships. A few universities have made a conscious and conscien- 
tious effort to select and train persons for these staff positions. De- 
mands for such selected, professionally trained experts have far 
exceeded supplies. 

We need to encourage the selection, training, and employment of 
professional-level, trained staff personnel in manpower. In manage- 
ment, in unions, and in the public service, we must discard the idea 
that anyone who “loves to work with people” is thus qualified to deal 
effectively with manpower problems. Untrained, pseudo-professional 
personnel managers and labor relations directors in industry and their 
counterparts in unions and public services can never provide the 
expertness and competence we need in disposing and applying and 
compensating our manpower resources. 

Our manpower program must encourage the use of professional 
manpower staff members in these positions. It should facilitate and 
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expand graduate training for the professional and technical experts 
who are to fill them. We may be forced to specify their requisite 
qualifications or establish some licensing procedure to guarantee their 
competence. We may have to explain their contribution to both em- 
ployers and employees. Both are today somewhat suspicious of 
experts in this field, partly because no clear-cut designation has identi- 
fied the competent, and in part because so many of those who have held 
these positions meet no standards of professional competence. To 
encourage general understanding of basic principles, it may be desira- 
ble to provide public support and leadership for both employers’ and 
workers’ education courses, in which the simpler aspects of manpower 
management are explained. No reasonable objection can be raised to 
such an undertaking—by either employers or unions—for individual 
employees, their unions, and employers all share in the responsibilities 
of manpower management in our system. 

It is notable that truly professional manpower staff members in 
industrial firms, with all their helpers—professional, clerical, and 
technical—now number less than one per hundred employees. If we 
are to create and maintain clear, sharp, and meaningful manpower 
blueprints, if we are to make real progress toward our manpower goals, 
we must recognize the need for more expertness and professional 
competence in this area, and we must insist that our industrial firms 
and governmental agencies provide and use such services. It is nota- 
ble in this connection that at least one nation far more recently indus- 
trialized than ours has legislation requiring industries to provide such 
professional services and specifying their professional training. 

We may have to give special attention, in this connection, to the 
problems of small firms and small unions. They may not be able to 
afford the services of full-time professionals. ‘To some extent, this 
need can be met through competent private consulting. Perhaps an 
arm of our public service, possibly the public employme nt services, 
can assist in such situations. Some special consideration, in any case, 
appears essent ial. 

Finally, such an overview of manpower problems strongly suggests 
that manpower considerations should be made a major responsibility 
of some Federal agency. As has been noted, our present practice 
divides such responsibility. We have no realistic manpower depart- 
ments in Federal or State or local governments. We have no Secretary 
of Manpower. Our labor departments have no such broad and in- 
clusive responsibilities as have been suggested. They have neither 
the authority nor the expertness necessary to supply leadership in 
this field. 

This is, of course, a touchy subject. We are, all of us, suspicious of 
any person or agency that might tell us when or where or how to work. 
We cherish and insist on a maximum of freedom and choice in our 
selection and performance of our jobs. That is our way of life and 
we love it. 

We need give up none of our freedom, however, in providing a cen- 
tral agency that would be charged with responsibility for leadership 
in the manpower field. Such an agency should have no authority to 
specify where or how manpower should be disposed or applied in 
normal times. But it would be expected to provide all of us with 
realistic, dependable facts, to encourage widespread understanding of 
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sound principles in manpower marketing and manpower manage- 
ment, to develop plans for manpower emergencies, and to maintain 
and assist a continuing program of manpower research. On such 
a foundation, realistic, “farsighted blueprints for manpower could be 
drawn. 


7.0 SUMMARY 


Modern industrialized societies place a high premium on the long 
view with respect to manpower disposition and application. Nations 
like ours make little use of raw manpower. The strength and pros- 
perity of our country reflect and are largely dependent on the alloca- 
tion of large proportions of our manpower to highly specialized jobs. 
Through that specialization, manpower is mi ude much more produc- 
tive, and high scales of living are possible. But the specialization 
requires an early identification of the interests and aptitudes appro- 
priate to skilled technical and professional jobs. It also necessitates 
extensive training. As a result, an appropriate disposition of man- 
power must be effected long before it is to be applied. 

Cold war and defense programs and current manpower shortages 
in many labor markets tend to foeus our attention on immediate man- 
power needs rather than on the long-term deve lopment, disposition, 
and allocation of manpower resources. We find it difficult, in the face 
of current demands, to think of our manpower requirements a decade 
or a generation hence. If, however, we do not think of these future 
requirements now, we cannot meet them when they are imminent. If 
we are to maintain our economic freedom, improve our scale of living, 
and maintain national security, we must develop long-term blueprints 
for our manpower resources and constantly improve the methods with 
which we apply them. We must make up for our limited supplies of 
manpower by improving its quality and our application of human 
resources to the tasks we want accomplished. 

For a society that faces a long future in which manpower will be 
a scarce resource, the implications are clear. We shall have to give 
much more extensive and serious consideration to the careful disposi- 
tion of our manpower. We need to maintain such services as will aid 
all of us in thinking ahead and making plans for the most advan- 
tageous careers for ourselves and our children. We must understand 
our manpower goals or objectives. We should see such manpower 
emergencies as wars and defense programs in proper perspective, so 
that they occasion a minimum of interference in our attainment of 
long-term goals. We should provide for continuing studies of our 
prospective manpower needs, and we shall have to develop and main- 
tain much more extensive and efficient training facilities for special- 
ized manpower. 

We must devise techniques that preserve our freedom to choose a 
job and at the same time encourage the best allocation of our limited 
manpower resources, We must give far greater attention to our ap pli- 
cations of manpower, seeking to underst: and the motivations that stim- 
ulate maximum performance in voluntary employment as well as the 
reli ationships between policies and practices and working conditions 
that improve productivity and increase contributions and earnings. 
Our whole system of compensation for services deserves careful atten- 
tion, so that we may understand its implications for effective alloca- 
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tion and application of manpower, including its influence on and rela- 
tionship to the maintenance of an advantageous capital-manpower 
ratio. 

To these ends, we should develop greater understanding of every 
process by which manpower makes job choices, prepares itself for 
employment, and is combined with our other natural resources on the 
job. Specialized training in manpower sciences should be improved 
and expanded. Research directed to the solution of manpower prob- 
lems deserves far more emphasis and public support than it now 
receives. Pseudo-expertness in manpower allocation and manpower 
management should be exposed and replaced with professional-level 
competence. 

To focus attention on manpower problems, to encourage a long view, 
and to assume leadership in the continued preparation of soundly 
conceived blueprints for manpower, we should provide a centré lized 
public agency charged with these responsibilities. In a democratic 
society, the major requisite for progress in manpower is popular under- 
standing of the objectives and problems. We are determined to pre- 
serve our freedom to work when and how we as individuals prefer, 
but we can make sound decisions only if we have reliable information 
and competent expert counsel and advice. 

In a very real sense, our manpower problems represent a crisis. 
Short-sighted, uninformed action at this time cannot but be costly to 
us and to our descendants. Our economic leadership in international 
affairs hinges on the soundness of our own economy, which in turn 
requires the wisest possible application of our most valuable, compli- 
cated, and versatile resouree—our manpower. This is a time for 


action designed to insure a long view and a carefully considered blue- 
print for American manpower. 
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